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Education for Peace 
EDWARD C. KING 
In the Colorado School Board Bulletin 


Al BOUT once in each genera- 
tion the patriotic men of the vari- 
ous countries go out to kill the 
patriotic men of various other 
countries, With rare exceptions 
they go unwillingly, compelled by 


fear of what the other country may 


do or by fear of local opinion. 

eir cause always and inevitably 
is the just cause. 

Youth goes out to war for king 
and country, for God and the 
meChurch, to overthrow the tyrant, 
Rito put down rebellion against the 
reat leader, to achieve national 
aspirations, to realize the manifest 
destiny of the nation; to save the 
world from democracy, to make it 
safe for democracy. 
™) They live in dirt and grime and 
mpmisery: They become immeasur- 
ably disgusted and tired. And at 
the front, they find the enemy 
youth, too, are confused and dis- 
Mmayed by the waste and futility of 
92 system which permits such things. 
Mpthe amount of real hatred of the 
@feoemy (like respect for brass) is 
@Paversely proportional to the near- 
meress of the enemy. The deep 
hatred is at home. 

Always the young soldiers in 
€ field resolve that if and when 

hey go home, things will be differ- 





Edward C, King is Dean, School of 
Law, University of Colorado, 
Boulder. Reported from the Col- 
orado School Board Bulletin, VII 
(January, 1949), 4-6. 





ent—that they will not tolerate 
a state of affairs which will lead to 
another war. And always the 
courage that brought victory in the 
field has not been high enough to 
hold out against a public opinion 
which puts a premium on national 
aggrandizement and _ encourages 
suspicion of anything not Amer- 
ican, or German, or Russian, de- 
pending on the angle of observa- 
tion. There is evidence that we 
are seeing the same thing happen 
again. Witness the resurgence of 
nationalism. Witness the United 
Nations following the same dreary 
road of dissolution which was taken 
by the League of Nations. There 
is always a Black Beast, always a 
Russia (although sometimes it is 
called England, sometimes Ger- 
many, sometimes Japan, sometimes 
the United States). 


WHEN EDUCATION FAILS 


This dismal repetition of the mis- 
understandings which lead to war 
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and through war to economic dis- 
aster is attributable in great meas- 
ure to the failure of teachers to 
emphasize the practical, vital im- 
portance of good will and a kindly 
spirit in the affairs of man; to the 
failure of teachers to bring to their 
charges an understanding of the 
real problems, the true values, and 
the transcendent importance of the 
abolition of war as a means for the 
settlement of disputes. 

Before suggesting what educa- 
tion might do, it seems profitable 
to consider the alternatives with 
which we are confronted. 

First, we may, and probably will, 
continue with our ancient system 
of independent sovereign states, of 
trial of international disputes by 
battle, with ultimate and early de- 
struction of our civilization a likely 
possibility. This system is virtual- 
ly international anarchy. Although 
it is un-Christian and undemocratic, 
the United States has shown little 
inclination to abandon it. 

_ Second, someone may succeed 
in Creating a universal state such as 
was achieved to a substantial de- 
gree by the Emperor Augustus, 
was attempted by Napoleon and 
Hitler, may be in contemplation 
by Soviet Russia, and, in the form 
of an Anglo-American state, has 
been advocated by some English- 
men and some Americans. Such a 
state would not be based on consent 
or on democratic principles. If 
history is any criterion, it would, 
like every other military dictator- 
ship, bear in its very makeup the 
seeds of its destruction. If we 


have war, however, such a universa] 
state is a likely possibility, 

The third possibility is world 
federation, to at least the following 
extent: 

1, The adoption of laws outlaw. 
ing aggressive war and limiting 
armaments. 

2. A court with jurisdiction to 
hear and decide international dis. 
putes. 

3. The physical power to compel 
governments and individuals to 
obey the laws of the federation and 
to observe the decrees of the inter. 
national court. 


REALISTIC AND IDEALISTIC 


This third alternative would 
mean the surrender of sovereignty 
and the delegation of authority to 
the extent necessary to achieve the 
indicated minimums. It could be 
considered a triumph of idealism, 
for with it would come realization 
of the hopes of those who believe 
in the essential goodness of men. 
It could be considered a victory 
for realism, because only thus can 
man be saved from himself and his 
machines. 

Let us assume that the third al- 
ternative represents a prime objec: 
tive of modern education. What 
will persuade people to abandon 
their old habits of thought and de- 
sire this new plan so strongly that 
their wishes cannot be denied? Is tt 
to be accomplished by teaching out 
youth more about the people of 
other countries; through agencies 
such as Unesco; by teaching mort 
about ourselves, our weaknesses; by 
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impressing on our students the 
danger of a continuation of the 
status quo, of the atomic bomb, of 
bacterial warfare? In part—yes. 
But more than knowledge or fear 
will be required. The average 
citizen must undergo a change of 
heart with respect to his fellows 
and his civic obligations. The 
change must begin at home, at 
the grass roots. Eventually we 
must choose between dictatorship 
and the Golden Rule. 


EVERYDAY IMPERFECTIONS 


All of us constantly see evidence 
of attitudes of our people in their 
everyday activities which are in- 
consistent with any scheme based 
on mutual understanding and good 
will, such as the following: 

1, Regulation of prices is prob- 
ably needed to prevent inflation 
and economic disaster, but proper 
tegulation is virtually impossible. 
Immediate gain or convenience is 
placed ahead of the long-term wel- 
fare of the community. 

2. There is the unlawful avoid- 
ance of the income tax. Rare is 
the citizen who believes with 
Holmes that taxes are the price we 
pay for civilization. 

3. There is the traffic problem. 
We see deliberate violations, speed- 
ing and the like; disregard of the 
convenience of others, in parking 
too close to other cars; plain mean- 
ness, such as splashing on pedes- 
trians, 

4. We see evidence of anti-so- 
cial attitudes in the treatment of 
community property, as illustrated 
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by the person who defaces library 
books. 

5. We see those who believe that 
all they do is justifiable and that 
all things contrary to their personal 
beliefs are wrong and communistic. 

6. There are the people who fol- 
low the Nazi technique of apply- 
ing labels to those they dislike, 
and of making half-veiled sugges- 
tions that persons of other politi- 
cal beliefs are crackpots or pinks. 

7. There are the fixers, who 
want special legislation, who use 
influence to avoid paying fines for 
traffic violations. 

8. We have newspapers which 
put sales or sensationalism ahead 
of the public need for unbiased in- 
formation. 

9. We have racial discrimination, 
which strikes at the very foundation 
of world community. 

It may seem far-fetched to say 
that there is any real connection be- 
tween speeding and world peace, 
but as Bryce said, “as the citizen 
is, so shall be the state.” 


WHAT EDUCATION CAN DO 


If educators can develop in the 
citizens they teach a strong aware- 
ness of their civic and social obli- 
gations, a recognition that we are 
as fallible as others, and a belief 
in tolerance and justice, we will 
have accomplished much in the 
direction of education for a peace- 
ful world. 

The real and practical question 
concerns procedures. It seems to 
me that it is for each teacher in his 
own way to use such methods and 
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materials as will tend to create in 
the minds of the students: 

1, A healthy skepticism; a mind 
that refuses to accept anything as 
true until it has been tested in the 
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ample, that the words ‘‘a hundred 
percent American” and the wor 
“dictator” might under  certai: 
circumstances mean the same thing 

5. The development of som 












acid of its own intelligence. This gentleness of spirit such as mog| is likely 
is made necessary by a press and _ religious sects advocate. Much ¢ 
radio that places the desires of ad- “It is useless,” says Bergson, “yj to disti 
vertisers and the wish to sell space maintain that social progress take} the ope 
or time before the welfare of the place of itself, bit by bit, in virtyj cability. 
public, and puts peace at risk by of the spiritual condition of th} implies 
sensationalism. society at a certain period of jy} existing 
2. A feeling of civic responsibili- history. It is really a leap forwar| any test 
ty—the attitude which leads men which is taken when society hal depende 
to regard the common good and made up its mind to try an a} al oppo 
their own as one. periment; this means that th} From 
3. The assumption that the mo- society must have allowed itself practical 
tives of neighbor, rival state, or to be convinced, or at any mt} problem 
rival nation are good until the con- allowed itself to be shaken; anif one of 
trary is proved. This is akin to the shake is always given by some cepts At 
the presumption of innocence body.” Expresse 
which is a part of our Anglo-Saxon Our leaders have not given th} problem 
law. shake needed to bring about worl} in indiv 
4. The habit of relying on facts conditions of justice and peace. Ii} istics w 
and things rather than on signs is our task. There is no better plac} success 1 
and words. This means a real- to begin than in our schools, Per} The s 
ization of the unreliability of haps it is the only place wher} America 
words, an understanding, for ex- there is a chance of success. operation 
lem is 

Intergroup Relations and American Textbooks measurin 

A sTuDy of American textbooks reveals that they “fail to basic to 

come to grips with basic issues in the problems of human then, of 
relations,’ according to Dr. Howard E. Wilson, executive sons po 
secretary of the Carnegie Foundation for International tics to d 
Peace. The study he refers to is that of the American Coun- potential 

cil on Education, whose findings appeared last month in learning, 
the book, Intergroup Relations in Teaching Materials. cially sig 

The study revealed that most of the faults in texts are 

sins of omission—material essential to understanding inter- _— 
group relations is not presented—but no planned deroga- The re 
tion was discovered. Textbooks will be improved when ma- past 50 | 
terials on such relations are required in courses in which significan 
they are not now found, the study points out. formulati 








Educability and the Schools 


RALPH W. TYLER 
In the Elementary School Journal 








A a a C6 GONG ne toe 
is likely to bog down in confusion. Ralp h W. Tyler - ‘D ean of the 
Much of this is caused by failure war of sg? a — 
RP cus # sity of Chicago, Illinois, Reporte 
to distinguish the theoretical from fro: the Winileniaty: Sdsuel Soil 


the operational definitions of edu- 
cability, The term “educability” "4 LIX papa 1948), 


implies a potentiality for education 90) 
existing in an individual. However 
| any tested concept of educability is has been found that facility in the 
dependent on the kind of education- use of words is the characteristic 
a} al opportunities that are available. most highly correlated with success 
bh} From the standpoint of the in American schools—not verbal 
elf practical work of the schools, the facility in terms of the vocabulary 
att problem of educability can take characteristic of the individual's 
nif one of two forms. The first ac- own social group, but rather his 
ef cepts American schools as they are. facility in the use of middle-class 
Expressed in operational terms, the vocabulary. 
problem becomes one of finding The ability to handle number re- 
in individuals measurable character- ations also has some relation to 
istics which are correlated with success in school, although the 
success in these schools. correlation is lower. None of the 
The second form does not accept other so-called “factors of intelli- 
American schools as they are. In gence” has a high relationship 
operational terms, the second prob- with success in most courses. 
lem is one of identifying and With intelligence-test scores held 
measuring characteristics that are constant, the correlation between 
basic to various types of learning; measures of interest in school work 
then, of experimenting with per- and average marks is usually pos- 
sons possessing these characteris- itive. Motivation is particularly 
tics to discover whether they have significant in predicting the years 
potential talents that can, through of schooling a person will get. 
learning, become personally or so- It is possible to measure moti- 
cially significant. vation with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy and to make predictions 
about a child’s later success when 
The research conducted over the he has reached Grade IV or V. 
past 50 years has been particularly This relatively fixed index of mo- 
significant in dealing with the first _ tivation is probably due to the fact 
formulation of the problem, It that the home, community, and 
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THE FIRST FORMULATION 
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school environments are consistent 
in the things they emphasize over 
the years. 

The significance of the experi- 
ential background of the child and 
of his out-of-school experiences has 
also been demonstrated. For ex- 
ample, reading readiness involves 
primarily a background of con- 
crete experience, related to the con- 
tent of the material the child is to 
read in school and the building up 
of an oral vocabulary appropriate 
to this experiential background. 

It is the degree to which out-of- 
school experiences are directly 
relevant to the content of what is 
being taught in school and the de- 
gree to which they are associated 
with the vocabulary used in school 
which are significant. Lower-class 
children usually have a wider 
range of certain types of experi- 
ence than do middle-class children 
and they take responsibilities ear- 
lier for some kinds of activities. 
However, usually these experiences 
are not related to the content of 
school instruction and do not in- 
volve the vocabulary with which 
school instruction will deal. 

As long as American schools and 
colleges remain as they are, it is 
possible to predict the success of 
individuals in these institutions. 


THE SECOND FORMULATION 


Our past success in dealing with 
the first formulation of the prob- 
lem of educability should not 
blind us to the fact that this is 
not a satisfactory formulation for 
a long-term program. There are 


several respects in which presen 
practices are inadequate to ded 
with educability in the sense of 
the second formulation of th 
problem, namely, to provide op 
portunity for the development of 
all talents persons possess that cap 
be trained for desirable person 
and social ends. 

The schools are inadequate, ip 
the first place, with reference ty 
their real aims. By and large 
American schools and colleges 
place primary emphasis on mem. 
orization of textbook content and 
on the development of certain lim 
ited subject skills, The develop 
ment of an intelligent person—on 
who is able to analyze problems, 
to think them through clearly, and 
to bring to bear on them a wid 
variety of information, who under 
stands and cherishes significant 
and desirable social and persond 
values, who can formulate and 
carry out a plan of action in the 
light of his knowledge and values 
—is not the goal toward which 
schools and colleges are aiming ia 
practice. 

Our schools and colleges also att 
inadequate with respect to means 

1. The medium of communic: 
tion and of expression in the 
schools is largely a verbal one 
A child who comes from a home 
in which the words used by teach 
ers and textbooks are not com 
mon finds it difficult to benef 
from school work because of tht 
failure of the school to provide: 
wide enough range of mediums ¢ 
communication to draw to ai 
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great extent on the child’s expe- 
rience as a basis for learning. 

2. The motivation employed has 
primary significance only for the 
middle class. Teachers expect low- 
er-class children to follow a value 
system which, in many instances, 
is in opposition to the one they 
follow outside the school. Further- 
more, most middle-class teachers 
are unable to mask their disgust at 
the language, filth, and rough be- 
havior of lower-class children. As 
a result, many receive little en- 
couragement at school and almost 
no rewards and symbols of success. 

3, There is narrow limitation in 
the areas of experience with which 
schools commonly deal. For ex- 
ample, elementary school books do 
not deal with homes as they are 
known by a large percentage of 
children. 

4. There is lack of practice. 
Many of the things taught in 
school require continuous practice 
over long periods of time for any 
sort of full development. Middle- 


1 | Class children carry on a great deal 


of this practice outside the school. 
Children from lower-class homes 
do not have the opportunity or the 
stimulus for such practice. 

5. There is failure to organize 
human behavior in learning. In the 
initial stages of the development 
of any complex performance, each 
fairly specific element is developed 
rather slowly, and there is little 
elation among these elements. For 
example, in the initial stages, vo- 
cabulary recognition, reading com- 
prehension, spelling, writing, and 





so on, are each rather separate as- 
pects of the learner's behavior. As 
the students gain greater skill, these 
aspects become better integrated 
until only one or two factors are 
indicated. 

Although the importance of uni- 
fication has been emphasized by 
studies and philosophy, teaching 
practices have given little attention 
to this problem. The selection of 
persons for more and more ad- 
vanced training frequently results 
in the development of individuals 
with high facility in certain some- 
what isolated skills and abilities, 
with little coherent internal organ- 
ization among the various facets of 
their behavior. A number of stud- 
ies have shown a low correlation 
between knowledge, attitudes, and 
intellectual skills. Furthermore, 
some investigations have obtained 
a negative correlation between ad- 
justment and college achievement. 

6. Although crying-spells and 
outbursts of temper are usually 
punished, the schools commonly 
give no explicit attention to the ed- 
ucation of emotional behavior. By 
providing an educational environ- 
ment which reduces emotional 
strain and by consciously reeducat- 
ing the child’s emotions, it is possi- 
ble to obtain marked increase in 
the learning of skills, knowledge, 
and other school achievements. 


SOCIAL EFFECTS OF THE FIRST 
FORMULATION 


Perhaps the most serious result 
of attacking the problem of educa- 
bility in terms of predicting the 
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success of children in our present learning, so that we may know hoy 
schools has been the way in which to capitalize on the talents ident, 
this has tended to deny more ade- fied. The first type of investiga 
quate educational opportunity to tion will require a rethinking of | 
those students who need it most. the whole intelligence-tests prob. HE 
In his studies of acculturation in lem. In place of seeking validation} “Th¢Y 
the Southwest, Davis has shown in terms of school marks, we need} 0 sure 
that it is common to test lower-class to look for successful problem} dive oF 
children in general with the exist- solving in all aspects of life, no} whateve 
ing verbal intelligence tests. Their only for middle-class children, buf Ute | 
test results are low and are often also for lower-class pupils. We} give the 
interpreted as indicating limited need, eventually, to devise ways of tals.” 
potentiality for education. This testing for a wide range of prob. These 
serves to justify teachers in expend- _lem-solving abilities, so that we can} @patheti 
ing little effort in teaching these identify in children a more com-| faced as 
children; it also serves to justify plete range of potentialities fo low sco 
providing inadequate buildings, meeting new situations in their late} Were af 


poorer teachers, and heavier pupil- lives. special 
teacher ratios for the areas in which Hand in hand with this develop. senior E 
these children live. ment of ways of measuring poten} Actua 


tial educability must go a wide | differen 
attack on learning in school and | th: ~‘asti 

Although most studies of edu- in other controlled experimentd | the deg 
cability have been concerned with conditions. Studies of children} distinct. 
predicting success in our present outside the school—of the kinds of | were: “” 
schools and colleges, there have abilities utilized by children in in | “We de 
been some other promising lines of formal situations, mediums of com-| Out opi 
experimentation. munication they use, kinds of sym- mitted t 

Special work with superior chil- bols they employ, motives they | we enjo 
dren, backward children, emotion- have, and other matters related to | has noth 
ally-disturbed children, juvenile de- learning—should enable us to set | have ou 
linquents, and with various types more clearly the ways in which we | vided a 
of mental deficiency—all indicate can use learning theory to capitalize | weak i 
that the potentialities for some kind on a wide range of abilities not} subject 1 
of learning of children, from the now utilized by typical American | which w 
most superior to the least, are schools. English 
greater than are commonly realized. We have learned a great deal | sonal va 

What is needed is an attack on about educability for our present} After 
two fronts: (1), on the identifica- school programs; we have only} the cla: 
tion and measurement of abilities scratched the surface when it come | deal wi 
which indicate talents that can be to understanding educability in] relations 
developed by educational means the broadest possible framework ol J tions, ( 
and (2) on experimentation with what schools could be. America 
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An Experiment in Senior English 


ROBERT FRANK 
In the English Journal 


5) ve principal put it this way: 
“They need something, and I'm 
not sure it is a knowledge of gerun- 
dive or participial phrases. Do 
whatever you wish with them. Your 
course is experimental, but try to 
give them a review of fundamen- 
tals.” 

These 75 students were the most 
apathetic and intolerant I had ever 
faced as a teacher. On the basis of 
low scores in a grammar test they 
were arbitrarily grouped into two 
special classes, ‘‘required’’ to take 
senior English. 

Actually, were these students so 
different from the average unen- 
th. ‘astic senior student? Only in 
the degree of their needs were they 
distinct. Some of their complaints 
were: ‘The teacher is always right’; 
“We don’t get a chance to express 
our opinions”; ‘We aren't per- 
mitted to choose the type of work 
we enjoy”; ‘What we get in class 
has nothing to do with problems we 
have outside school.” These pro- 
vided a hint as to why they were 
weak in the English skills: no 
subject matter had been given them 
which would generate an interest in 
English skills and clinch the per- 
sonal value of those skills, _ 

After three days of discussion, 
the class decided it wanted to 
deal with (1) management-labor 
relations, (2) international rela- 
tions, (3) the Negro problem in 
America, and (4), the meaning 
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Robert Frank is Chairman of the 
English Department, North Phoe- 
nix High School, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Reported from the English Journal, 
XXXVIII (January, 1949), 10-22. 
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of “democracy” and problems con- 
nected with it. 


MANAGEMENT-LABOR RELATIONS 


What material was at hand for 
the first unit in management-labor 
relations? Then came the jackpot 
idea: bring management and labor 
into the classroom! 

Our first guest was the personnel 
manager of a local bank. The day 
following his speech was devoted to 
discussion of the speaker and the 
reading of assigned student criti- 
cisms. Four distinct tones of writing 
were evident: formal, informal, 
homely, and illiterate. A majority 
felt that all future critical themes 
on our guest speakers should be 
informal. This removed a great deal 
of repression. 

Our second visitor was a repre- 
sentative of the CIO. The question 
period was first-rate. There was 
constant give-and-take, democratic 
discussion, and the meeting of 
minds. 

Our next speaker was the assist- 
ant to the president of a large local 
corporation, and the final speaker 
was an AFL organizer. In one 
miraculous week the management- 
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labor issue had been changed from 
a semantic nightmare into real 


human terms both understanding. 


and challenging. The students were 
more aware of how limited was 
their knowledge of the problem, 
and they were struck by the realiza- 
tion that the subject was neither 
black nor white but an infinite 
number of gradations of gray. 

So potent was the stimulus pro- 
vided by the speakers that at least 
a year could have been spent on 
work allied with the topic. I 
assigned five major projects to be 
finished in two weeks. Each student 
was permitted to choose the one 
he wanted to work on. One-half of 
every other class period he was 
allowed to consult with those class- 
mates who were working on the 
same project as he. The remaining 
class time for the two weeks was 
spent in the teaching of English 
skills which would be useful for 
carrying out each project, 

The two-week projects turned out 
to be surprisingly successful, and 
one of the sweetest byproducts was 
the way vague generalizations were 
beginning to die, not without stub- 
born struggle. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Term II arrived and with it 
the problem of “International Re- 
lations.” I combed the community, 
and seven speakers were scheduled. 

The preliminary week was excit- 
ing because of the zest with which 
the students discussed and debated 
foreign affairs. The half-truths, the 
distorted conceptions of foreigners, 
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the subtle but malignant nationalig 
prejudices, and the students’ lac 
of specific knowledge were thoy 
realities, but I knew that all th 
“sound and fury’ would eventual 
give way to truth. 

The first guest was the vice 
consul of the local Mexican consy. 
late. My students had grown up in 
an area in which the “foreign’ 
element was peculiarly localized 
and in which the members of th 
“foreign” group have always hai 
difficult adjustment problems, M; 
students conceived of Mexicans 4 
lazy, dirty, dishonest, ill-bred, ané 
beyond “redemption.” When th 
vice-consul marched in, he wa 
met by unbelieving silence. He 
knew why, and he graciously began 
his charming, artlessly simple but 
powerfully sincere talk in halting 
English. The question period wa 
a beauty. With each of the queries 
our guest dealt vigorously, frankly, 
and rationally, 

After two weeks of speakers and 
with appetites whetted for mor 
firsthand contacts, each student 
selected one of the 50-odd nations 
in the United Nations. Using even 
available resource in the library 
each student was to prepare a 3000- 
word paper on his chosen country. 

For three weeks every other clas 
period was used as a reading session 
during which students could read « 
confer with the teacher. The 
maining classes for three weeks ani 
the entire fourth week were devote! 
to teaching skills that could b 
utilized in preparing the papers 
vocabulary work, synonyms ait 
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antonyms, library study, and the 
mechanical aspects of preparing 
their essays. 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


Term III rolled round and with 
it the problem of the American 
Negro. Of all minority problems in 
this southwestern city, the Negro 
question digs most sharply. The 
matter of a guest speaker presented 
a problem. Because of community 
mores the choice had to be ex- 
tremely careful. My students had 
to meet a “normal” individual in 
the sense that what he had accom- 
plished would not lead them to 
label him as a “‘lucky’” or ‘‘glamor- 
ously exceptional” Negro. Rather 
did they need to hear from a 
normally successful person who 
“happened to be a Negro.” Our 
community boasted such a person— 
the principal of the local Negro 
high school. 

Our speaker greatly impressed the 
class, most of all by his expressed 
interest in their desire to explore 
this pressing problem. He demon- 
strated powerfully that both white 
and Negro have to cooperate on 
this issue and that the more we 
understand of the Negro’s character 
and aspirations, the sounder will be 
our approach to solutions. 

Again, the stereotype had been 
punctured by the presence of flesh 
and blood. Even my most prej- 
udiced student admitted the emo- 
tional basis of much of her thinking 
and happily conceded her wish to 
explore the subject until truth 
might finally overwhelm her. 


The following day a majority of 
the class actually proposed that we 
invite a group of Negro students 
to sit in on our class, and that we 
in turn send a group of seniors 
to the local Negro school. State law 
forbade such mixing of white and 
Negro students. The wisdom of the 
law was rationally and heartfully 
discussed—and this from a class 
that three months previously would 
have cringed at the thought of a 
Negro in the same room! 

For three weeks the overtones of 
our guest’s speech rang clearly in 
the avidity with which students 
sought out reading materials by and 
about Negroes. Each student pre- 
pared a 2000-word paper on the 
results of his explorations in novels, 
biographies, autobiographies, maga- 
zine articles, phonograph records, 
poetry anthologies, etc. 

The three weeks were opportune 
for the teaching of literary prin- 
ciples: the reading and interpreting 
of lyric poetry, contrasts between 
narrative and dramatic poetry, a 
study of some dramatic monologues, 
practice in oral reading of plays, an 
understanding of the many contrasts 
between biographies and autobiog- 
raphies, and comparisons of the 
prose styles of several fiction 
writers. 


DEMOCRACY 


Unit IV, ‘The Meaning of De- 
mocracy,”” was so broad that I 
decided one outstanding type of 
study would best embody the sub- 
ject. What better medium to use 
than two daily newspapers that 
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differed in their handling of news been such class response or such g 
and in their editorializing? Sched- sense of individual achievement ip 
uled to address the class was every phase of the work. The 
the chief editorial writer for each motivation to learn English skills é DL 
of this community's two evening could not have been stronger nor any 
papers. It was a jolt to learn that the opportunity riper. The possibi- ¥ ee 
three-fourths of the class did not ities of this guest-speaker approach 4 


know what an editorial was! We are endless, flexible, and adaptable nll 
therefore spent two weeks anato- to any teacher's situation in any sundin 
mizing newspapers. school. sam 

After reading editorials in the The dividends will be legion. otthed 
local dailies, we wrote some original Allied reading and writing will facilitie 
ones, I had the chance to consoli- take on a hue and luster our stv- ole wer 
date and to review all previous dents crave but seldom get. The Whi 
gtammar, punctuation, and vocabu- functional value of English skills} ,. 5 
lary work and to introduce some will be evident and applicable. Class roi s 


simplified instruction in participial discussions will bristle with ideas, dic aol 
and gerundive phrases, the colon, with that free exchange so essential which 
the semicolon, redundancy, and if young minds are to expand and P ogucati 
clichés, all of which were highly to absorb. Real semantic training 1 A 
relevant in editorial writing. will be inevitable, A respect for} ,;../,) 
When our editorialists arrived, human dignity and personality will J 4.4) 
the class was ready for them. On be nurtured. Insight into domestic | 7), gt 
several crucial issues the class heard and foreign issues will be forged |. -ces 
two sides. They questioned the by reducing social problems tof i..g a 
specialists, differed with them, de- terms of human relations. The die tr 


bated with them, and came to their timeliness of the work will secure > A 
own conclusions, the soundest pos- maximum student interest and re | 7, 4, 
sible on the basis of their limited spect. hastens 
knowledge. Is such a senior course propet- | pring 


ly described as “college-entrance” recogni 
preparation? I think so. But it is | should 
This, then, was the “experiment much more. Watch what happens f in dire 


CONCLUSIONS 


in senior English.” At no time to your students, and you will J educati 
since I began teaching has there understand what I mean. 3. 
and 

HAticu 7 — 
-school students from Wyandotte, Mich., and parr 

Newton, Mass., will exchange visits this spring. The New isan | 
Englanders will play host first, taking their guests on tours tt 

of cities and historical spots. Then they will visit Michi- ieaiaie 

gan automotive factories and study the operation of the There : 


Detroit city government. 
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Some Trends in Audio-Visual Instruction 
PAUL W. F. Witt 
In New York State Education 


& DUCATIONAL programs 
would be strengthened if more 
ood audio-visual materials were 
made available; if teachers were 
helped to acquire greater under- 
standing and skill in the selec- 
tion and use of these materials and 
methods; and if adequate physical 
facilities for utilizing these materi- 
als were provided. 

While we still have a long way 
to go to reach the place where 
these conditions exist, a survey of 
the audio-visual field reveals trends 
which will make for more effective 
education : 

1. A growing interest in audio- 
visual instruction among profes- 
sional educators and laymen.— 
This growth was stimulated by the 
success with which the armed forces 
used audio-visual methods in war- 
time training. 

2. A growing tendency to con- 
sider audio-visual materials as basic 
learning materials rather than as 
extras or “‘aids.”—Teachers are 
recognizing that these materials 
should not be used in isolation but 
in direct relation to the on-going 
educational program. 

3. An increase in the quantity 
and variety of commercially-pro- 
duced materials—There are now 
available filmstrips for beginning 
reading, recordings of children’s 
literature, and films on engineering 
drawing and teacher education. 
There have been attempts to make 
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films that would tend to develop 
attitudes, create understandings, or 
stimulate discussion and study. Car- 
toons, puppets, and animations 
have been used. 

4. Correlation of audio-visual 
materials with textbooks——Some 
producers make either films and 
filmstrips or both for specific use 
with particular textbooks, Another 
company has developed a correla- 
tion manual which indicates the 
sections of commonly-used text- 
books with which its films can be 
used, 

5. Greater local production of 
materials.—More and more schools 
are producing their own materials, 
and some have taken steps to 
organize plans for exchanging these 
materials. While they make some 
films, the bulk of the materials 
produced locally consists of photo- 
graphs, slides, filmstrips, and re- 
cordings. Not infrequently the pro- 
duction of these materials is used 
as a learning experience in itself. 

6. An increase in materials about 
audio-visual instruction —During 
the past decade several new peri- 
odicals and books devoted to this 
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field have been published, and 
numerous articles have appeared. 

7. An expanding use of the audio 
in education.—Several schools have 
acquired their own radio stations 
and are broadcasting regular pro- 
grams for classroom use, Some of 
the pioneer educational radio sta- 
tions have expanded their offerings. 
The use of recorders, sound systems, 
and recordings has also increased 
in recent years. 

8. Development of new and im- 
proved equipment—Manufacturers 
have been developing a lightweight 
motion picture projector which is 
simple to operate and rugged 
enough to withstand being moved 
from room to room and operation 
by a number of different persons. 
New types and models of film- 
strips; slide, overhead, and opaque 
projectors; transcription and record 
players; tape, wire, and disc re 
corders; and radio receivers’ have 
been offered for sale. 

9. Increased attention to the 
education of teachers in the selec- 
tion and use of audio-visual ma- 
terials and. methods——More and 
more teacher-education institutions 
are offering audio-visual methods 
courses, and increased time and 
attention are being given to audio- 
visual instruction in general and 
special methods courses. The num- 
ber of local in-service courses, 
workshops, conferences, institutes, 
and summer-session courses has 
also been increased. 

10. More teacher participation in 
selecting audio-visual materials — 
Audio-visual directors are aban- 


doning the personal selection of 
materials and are working for the 
establishment of procedures which 
enable classroom teachers to do this, 
The practice of trying materials 
with pupils in regular classroom 
situations before buying is growing. 

11. The appointment of specially 
qualified personnel to provide lead. 
ership.—Although some school sys. 
tems have full-time audio-visual 
directors, most of them combine the 
responsibilities for this program 
with those for other aspects of 
the educational system. This is not 
necessarily undesirable, provided 
adequate assistance is available, In 
fact, it is desirable to centralize 
responsibility for all materials and 
resources of instruction and to re 
late them directly to the general 
program. 

12. Some added financial suppon. 
—It is not uncommon for boards 
of education to double or more 
than double audio-visual budgets; 
however, financial support for 
audio-visual instruction is still in- 
adequate in a majority of situations. 

13. Greater use of student pro- 
jectionists—The use of students as 
projectionists has become common 
in high schools. Even youngsters in 
the fifth and sixth grades perform 
this service in many schools. As 
lightweight equipment becomes 
available, the use of these younger 
pupils as projectionists will un- 
doubtedly increase. 

14. A growing awareness of the 
importance of adequate physica 
facilities—The lack of adequate 
physical facilities plagues many 4 
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1 off would-be user of projected mate- 15. The formation and develop- 
'thef rials, The currently popular practice ment of lay and professional or- 
hich of using glass brick and large ganizations whose purposes are to 
this} window areas in classroom con- further the general development of 
tials} struction makes it almost impossible audio-visual instruction or some 
MF to use these rooms for projection particular aspect of it—The Film 
ing. purposes. As a result there is a Council of America, The Educa- 
ally} tendency to provide special pro- tional Film-Library Association, The 
‘ad-} jection rooms rather than to try to New York State Audio-Visual 
sf equip individual classrooms with Council, and The Association for 
ual} darkening facilities. This is not an Education by Radio are examples. 
the} adequate solution, since educators They are making valuable contri- 
am} are agreed that for greatest effective butions to the development of 
of} ness projected materials should be audio-visual instruction by publiciz- 
hot? ysed in the regular learning situa- ing its importance in education, by 
led} tion at the time needed. providing certain needed services, 
lh} While it is rather common to and by uniting the efforts of 
iz} install sound systems, radios, and individuals. 
nd} record players and to treat certain 
ff rooms acoustically, little attention Audio-visual materials and meth- 
‘al | has been given to the installation of ods are not educational panaceas; 
facilities for television. However, a but they are extremely useful tools 
1 few people are beginning to talk for learning. These trends indicate 
4s} and write about the importance of that we are recognizing this fact 
| installing such facilities in mew and are taking some steps to im- 
| buildings. prove education through their use. 


; Electronics Hits the High-School Paper 
- STUDENTS in the Andrew Jackson High School in Miami, 
Fla., recently produced what is believed to be the first 
1 facsimile newspaper in a secondary school. 

The youngsters utilized the facsimile laboratory of the 
journalism department of the University of Miami to 
bring out an edition of The Globe, the Jackson High School 
paper. The staff discovered, among other things, while 
working on the “Fax’’ issue of their newspaper that it is 
possible to transmit 500 words of typewritten copy per 
minute on the facsimile machine. They also discovered 
that accuracy and neatness are important even with the 
newfangled communications gadget. When one of the 
sheets was pasted up with too much paste, there was a re- 
sultant smudge on the receiver's screen. 











The Crucial Issue in American 
College Athletics 


JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS 
In the Journal of Higher Education 


&d N spite of enormous crowds at 
intercollegiate games, the college 
athletic situation is deplorable and 
the conditions are chronic. The 
National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation and the College Physical 
Education Association are con- 
stantly studying the athletic condi- 
tions that confront them, and these 
conditions are characterized by 
such words as commercialism, sub- 
sidization, exploitation, bribery, 
gambling, and proselytism. 

It is here contended that sport is 
an aspect of the culture of a people 
and that college athletics in Amer- 
ica is an expression of the social 
scene in which we live. The pro- 
selyting, the subsidizing, the ex- 
ploiting, the bribing, the buying 
and selling are true and exact por- 
trayals of our culture. Coaches, 
like all who have a hand in the 
destiny of the athletic scene, are 
effects and not causes. They, too, 
are products of the culture in which 
they live. 


REFORM AND RESOLUTION 


In the face of the evils that 
characterize present-day athletics, 
it is the business of the student of 
these matters to ask the practical 
question: What can be done about 
them? There are and have been 
mumerous proposals for reform. 
But our experiences with reform 
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in the athletic arena have left some 
of us skeptical about the regula 
tions that we solemnly accept in 
conferences. 

In college athletics for decades 
there have been conferences that 
set standards, established regula- 
tions, and enforced rules. Still, the 
conditions that brought these pro- 
cedures into being continue, and 
as the pecuniary resources of games 
are more fully recognized, the sta- 
diums become larger, the press 
more vociferous in its avuncular de- 
votion to college stars, and the var- 
ied trappings of college games 
blatant and absurd. If all these 
manifestations were indicative of 
American devotion to drama, to 
festival, to play, to physique, to 
vigor and vitality, all would be 
well; but when the purposes ate 
pecuniaty, the depth and range 
of the problem are apparent. 

Although we are aware of our 
problems, we rarely treat them 4s 
such in the intellectual sense of the 
word. We tend to regard them as 
defects that need correction and 4s 
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THE ISSUE 


evils that should be reformed. The 
so-called evils of athletics are, in 
fact, problems to be solved in a 
scientific way. 

A scientific attack on the prob- 
lems of college athletics must be- 
gin with the plans that are in hand 
for the education of the whole 
man. Our culture portrays a close 
correspondence between our pres- 
ent conduct of athletic games and 
our conduct of business and com- 
mercial enterprise. That this should 
be so is amazing, because other 
college activities are not so con- 
ducted. Whatever the explanation 
given, institutional policies are 
made in terms of monetary out- 
comes rather than educational goals 
when athletic programs are ap- 
proved. 

As long as institutions plan budg- 
ets, make staff appointments, and 
organize curriculums with the basic 
purpose of educating minds, the 
athletic policy will be concerned 
with bodies—which _ institutions 
consider is of no great moment to 
education, however important it is 
to college finance. At this point, 
of course, they fail also to see that 
the social and personal ideas and 
ideals learned in sport may be more 
influential in the determination of 
character than all the classroom 
lectures in philosophy, ethics, and 
religion. Educational institutions 
foster policies that lead to proselyt- 
ing, subsidizing, commercialism. 


NEW POLICIES AND RESULTS 


A scientific attitude toward the 
problems of college athletics re- 
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quires a disposition to think in 
terms of outcomes. If we foresee 
that present policies lead inevitably 
to certain consequences, then, with 
educational outcomes in mind, we 
have no alternative but to initiate 
and to support other policies with 
their preferred consequences. 

The situation demands an active 
and alert intellectual recognition of 
the realities of the social scene. 
The implications we face are very 
clear. Since pecuniary gain is the 
basic problem, 


First, monies budgeted for the ex- 
penses of athletics shall be appropriated 
from the general funds of the college, 
and all monies received as income shall 
pass into the general fund. 

Second, coaches shall be selected and 
staffed in the faculty in accordance with 
the standards of excellence that operate 
in the appointment of other officers of 
the institution. 

Third, coaches shall be appointed by 
the trustees and hold their appointment 
at the pleasure of the trustees. 

Fourth, coaches shall receive salaries 
consonant with the faculty rank held 
and shall be appointed for full-time 
service. 

Fifth, since recruiting and proselyting 
of athletes violate the purpose for which 
athletics exist in education, the full- 
time service of coaches will be restricted 
to teaching and administrative duties. 

Sixth, since athletics are accepted ac- 
tivities in the education of college stu- 
dents, all bona fide students shall be 
eligible to participate, and neither schol- 
arship nor social status shall render a 
student ineligible. 

Seventh, since athletic games are close 
to the interests of students, there shall 
be no fee or a nominal fee for their 
attendance at games, and the general 
admission shall be small and not com- 
petitive with professional prices. 








Inside FSA 





E. B. NorTON 
In the Nation’s Schools 


Y WAS there! Inside FSA, 
where red tape and bureaucratic 
controls interfere with the work of 
the U. S. Office of Education. 
Where frustration, misunderstand- 
ing, confusion, and impairment of 
efficiency result from wrong or- 
ganizational structure; where a 
muddling type of administration 
disperses among numerous top- 
ranking assistants the authority for 
making important decisions about 
specific responsibilities that clearly 
are those of the U. S. commissioner 
of education. 

The national stake in education 
is unmistakable. Ours must be an 
enlightened people. The official 
educational agency of our govern- 
ment should provide abundant re- 
sources of educational research and 
statistics, technical, advisory, and 
consultative services, and profes- 
sional leadership. 

Within the Office of Education 
one major element of strength is 
the professional competence of its 
small but effective staff. Americans 
who fear that undesirable federal 
controls of education might result 
from the development of a strong 
professional Office of Education 
should dispel their fears. Those 
who work in the Office of Educa- 
tion believe that the administration 
and control of public education 
must be kept decentralized in the 
states and localities of the nation. 
As long as the office continues to 
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recruit its personnel from the quali- 
fied leaders of American education, 
this will be true because American 
educators almost universally hold 
the same conviction. 

A serious threat to state and local 
control of education exists in the 
tendency to keep the Office of Edu- 
cation submerged in a superwelfare 
department and to disperse among 
40 or more separate agencies of the 
federal government many aspects of 
federal interests and activities in 
education with little or no coordi- 
nation. 


MONEY EVERYWHERE, EXCEPT— 


Inadequacy of financial support 
is a serious handicap to the profes- 
sional work of the office. The ap- 
propriation to the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture for the administration of 
the National School Lunch Act was 
approximately two and_ one-half 
times as great as the annual appro- 
priation for operating the U. $. 
Office of Education. The appropria- 
tion to the Treasury Department to 
promote a program of thrift educ- 
tion in the schools is almost twice 
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as large as the appropriation for the 
operation of the Office of Educa- 
tion. 

The office has only about one- 
fourth of the personnel required 
for a well-balanced and adequate 
staff. It has one specialist dealing 
exclusively with the complex prob- 
lems involved in the financing of 
schools and school systems. This 
nation provides through the U. S. 
Office of Education the technical 
consultative services of two special- 
ists in the entire field of school 
housing. 

About five million American 
children are transported daily to 
and from school in 90,000 vehicles 
at an annual cost of $135,000,000; 
yet the U. S. Office of Education 
provides only one specialist in 
transportation. 

No one is available on a full- 
time basis on the staff of the Office 
to deal with problems of school 
business management. Only one 
specialist in the field of school leg- 
islation is available for clearing- 
house services and technical help in 
the development of school codes to 
achieve desired educational pur- 
poses. 

The entire professional staff of 
the Division of Higher Education 
to serve about 1800 colleges and 
universities consists of 16 people. 
There is only one specialist in 
teacher training and one for engi- 
neering education. No employes are 
available to give full-time attention 
to problems of: state organization 
for higher education, student per- 
sonnel, college buildings and equip- 
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ment, professional training and 
law, business administration, social 
service administration, and, in fact, 
most of the professions; none for 
English, foreign languages, phi- 
losophy, or, in fact, any of the hu- 
manities or liberal arts. 

Limitation of services to elemen- 
tary and secondary education be- 
cause of inadequate staff is even 
more serious because of the greater 
number of students involved and 
the relatively greater need for as- 
sistance. 

Funds with which to pay travel 
expenses of staff members have 
been seriously limited in recent 
years. In most instances, educational 
agencies desiring the services of 
staff members of the U. S. Office 
of Education in recent months have 
been required to pay all travel ex- 
penses in order to obtain those serv- 
ices. This often results in denying 
special services to those areas most 
in need of them. 

The allotment of funds for print- 
ing has been alarmingly short of 
any semblance of an adequate 
amount. The printing of bulletins, 
leaflets, pamphlets, and regular 
periodicals constitutes the most ef- 
fective means by which experts in 
the Office can disseminate informa- 
tion. 


HODGE-PODGE HOLDING COMPANY 


The Federal Security Agency was 
created by executive order in 1939. 
The U. S. Office of Education was 
removed from the Department of 
the Interior and placed in this 
newly-created agency along with 
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the U. S. Public Health Service, 
the Social Security Board, the Pure 
Food and Drug Administration, 
and a few other services. 

Not content with an arrangement 
that would provide as a matter of 
administrative convenience that the 
FSA should serve somewhat as a 
holding company for its separate 
and distinct operating branches, the 
responsible leadership in the FSA 
has attempted to develop an agency 
program and a rationale to justify 
putting together, in one adminis- 
trative setup, all the professional 
services in health, welfare, and edu- 
cation. The Office of Education 
with some 330 staff members has 
been swallowed up in a welfare 
agency employing some 
people. 

Since 1939, Congress has annual- 
ly made specific and separate ap- 
propriations through the FSA to 
each of its major operating branches 
and has also annually made a sepa- 
rate and distinct appropriation to 
the office of the administrator of 
the agency. More than 20 persons 
are on the immediate staff of the 
administrator of the agency at sala- 
ries of $10,000 or more—ranging 
downward through other salary 
brackets are several hundred em- 
ployes. The functions and respon- 
sibilities of some of these employes 
are not easily identified and clearly 
defined. 

A sound principle of administra- 
tion is that authority must be com- 
mensurate with responsibility. Yet 
the commissioner of education 
found often during recent months 


35,000. 


that his responsibility was much in 
excess of his authority, largely be. 
cause of a general dispersion of 
authority exercised in the bureav. 
cratic layers of personnel between 
himself and the administrator, to 
whom he was accountable. 

The office of the administrator 
has been built into a great admin. 
istrative controlling staff not only 
by increasing appropriations from 
Congress, but also by a comman- 
deering of the services of personnel 
actually carried on the payrolls of 
the operating branches. 

There are many examples of in- 
terference with the professional 
work of the Office of Education 
and of unnecessary red tape and 
bureaucratic controls. To illustrate, 
the present administrator of the 
FSA has insisted on signing per- 
sonally the “Foreword” or some 
‘‘Forematter” for publications of all 
operating branches of the agency. 
When an order to that effect was 
first issued, 17 bulletins which were 
ready for the printer were returned 
to the Office of Education by the 
“busy”’ staff members of the admin- 
istrator’s office and their public- 
tion delayed for the preparation of 
‘Forematter” to be signed by the 
administrator. 

One example of an attempt to 
play up the agency as such was the 
recent order of the administrator 
that the letters, ‘‘U. S.,’’ and the 
words, “United States,” should not 
be used in connection with the ti- 
tles, letterheads, or publications of 
any of the operating branches. The 
“U. S. Office of Education” would 
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be merely the FSA Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Another example of concentra- 
tion of controls and, in my judg- 
ment, impairment of efficient serv- 
ices was the taking over of the 
U. S. Office of Education library by 
the FSA and the placing of all li- 
brary personnel under the direct 
supervision of the agency librarian 
rather than that of the commissioner 
of education—even though these 
persons are carried on the payrolls 
of the Office of Education and are 
paid from funds appropiated spe- 
cifically to the Office of Education. 

Likewise, personnel in the infor- 
mation, publications, and editorial 
services of the Office of Education 
has been made accountable to an- 
other member of the immediate 
staff of the administrator rather 
than to the commissioner of educa- 
tion, even though these persons are 
carried on Office of Education pay- 
rolls under appropriations justified 
before Congress by the commis- 
sioner of education. 


IT’S TIME FOR CONCERTED ACTION 


Surely the time has come to take 
concerted action to accomplish the 
almost universal desire of leading 
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American educators to have the 
U. S. Office of Education established 
as an independent agency of the 
federal government under a policy- 
making national board of education, 
broadly representative of the gen- 
etal public, appointed by the Presi- 
dent to long overlapping terms of 
office. 

By deliberate decision, the 
American people have sought to 
keep the administration of schools 
at state and local levels of govern- 
ment not only free from partisan 
control, but also separate and apart 
from the administration of other 
functions and services of govern- 
ment. No state in the Union has 
yet made its department of educa- 
tion a sub-branch of some super- 
welfare department which would 
attempt to administer the state’s 
responsibility for public health, 
public education, and all aspects 
of social welfare. 

Why should the federal govern- 
ment establish its educational agen- 
cy in a manner not consistent with 
the pattern of school organization 
that prevails throughout the nation 
at city, county, or other local school 
district and state levels of govern- 
ment? 


Grand by 2 Walon Style 


GRANDPARENTS of today’s college students were not con- 
sidered wholly educated until they had taken a leisurely 


“Grand Tour” of Europe after college. 


Students in the 


Air Age are also going to Europe (and other parts of the 
world) but their interests are primarily in study. In the 
TW£A-sponsored tours this Summer American teachers and 


students will study the language and culture of many lands. 
































Driver Education and Training 


MARION R. TRABUE 






In Safety Education 


be HE ability to operate a car 
efficiently is not a socially desirable 
outcome of public education un- 
less the learner has also acquired 
the attitudes, understandings, and 
habits that lead him to use his 
knowledge and skills for the com- 
mon welfare. 

The following standards seem to 
me desirable in the planning of 
a school program for the develop- 
ment of safe drivers: 

1. The attitudes and habits of 
cooperating with other persons that 
are to be developed should be 
clearly stated. 

2. The standards of performance 
behind the wheel that are to be 
used in judging a driver's efficiency 
on the road should be clearly 
stated and fully understood by the 
teacher and all those who help to 
plan the program. 

3. The items of knowledge and 
understanding that are to be de- 
veloped in the student should be 
listed. 

4, In selecting the activities and 
experiences to be provided, pref- 
erence should be given to those 
that: (4) have real interest to the 
student; (4) provide richest op- 
portunities for learning the atti- 
tudes, understandings, skills, and 
habits that are to be developed; 
and (¢) provide maximum use of 
what the student has learned in 
situations that have real signifi- 
cance to him. 
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5. The activities and experiences 
should be arranged in such psycho. 
logical sequence that the student: 
(a) will be able to perform his 
tasks successfully; (4) will be able 
to recognize that he is making 
steady progress; and (c) will be 
using efficiently the things he has 
learned in previous activities, 

6. Carefully designed tests should 
be used throughout the program to 
reveal to the student and to the 
instructor the current status of the 
student's attitudes, understandings, 
skills, and habits. 

7. The instructional materials 
provided for the students should 
be: (a) the most efficient obtain- 
able for each activity; () ade- 
quate in number; and (c) in per- 
fect operating condition. 

8. The program of driver edu- 
cation and training should be open 
to those students for whom it has 
greatest immediate interest and 
value. In most cases this will be 
just before, or at, the legal driving 
age. 

9. For the average student with- 
out previous driving experience, 
the program should provide one 
period per day and extend over 4 
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school semester. Approximately 
40 percent of the total time should 
be spent in a car with an instruc- 
tor. From eight to ten hours of 
actual behind-the-wheel training 
should be adequate for the average 
student who has successfully com- 
pleted the previous parts of the 
program. 

It is desirable that definite stand- 
ards of performance behind the 
wheel in traffic be set up by those 
who establish programs of driver 
education and training. 

Standards are also desirable cov- 
ering the qualifications for teachers 
of safe driving. Many teachers 
should not attempt to teach anyone 
to drive. Some desirable standards 
for teachers are: 

1. Good health and _ physical 
condition, including normal vision, 
good hearing, and no physical dis- 
abilities. 

2. State certification and success- 
ful experience as a teacher. 

3. Even temper, unselfishness, 
business manner, unusual patience, 
and genuine interest in young 
people. 

4, Strongly developed attitudes 
and habits of effective cooperation 
with others in community improve- 
ment activities. 

5. Superior skills and habits as 


a driver, demonstrated by high 
scores on Neyhart’s “Road Test in 
Traffic,” or on a similar perform- 
ance test, and by a record of at 
least 20,000 miles of safe driving. 

6. Thorough knowledge of the 
important facts and understandings 
to be taught and of the procedures 
by which they can be taught most 
effectively. 

7. Genuine enthusiasm for driver 
education as a means of develop- 
ing good citizenship and of pre- 
venting accidents. 

8. Efficiency as a lecturer, dem- 
onstrator, discussion leader, and 
organizer. 

9. Efficiency in the use of tests 
and other instructional materials 
and in adapting instruction to in- 
dividual needs. 

10. At least a two-semester-hour 
course in the teaching of safe driv- 
ing. 

I have no “pride of authorship” 
in the standards I have suggested. 
They have been borrowed in almost 
every case from other people who 
have had as much or more experi- 
ence than I in driver education. 
They do, however, appeal to me 
as desirable standards that may be 
helpful to local schools that are 
thinking of developing a driver 
education program. 


D RIVER-education for youngsters owes a lot to Amos 
Neyhart of Pennsylvania State College. He helped set up 
the first high-school driver training program after his re- 
seatch for an MA thesis revealed that the accident rate (in 
the early 1930's) was nine times higher for young drivers 


than it was for adults. 





Add Two Years; Then What? 


KENNETH WINETROUT 
In the Bulletin of the NASSP 


W E have good reason to believe 
that before long the 14th year will 
become as common a graduation 
year as the present 12th year. The 
public junior or community college 
movement is growing. 

Are we ready for it either as 
educators or as citizens? 

This new program may just add 
two years of college to the present 
system, and so give us the 6-3-3-2 
plan. Many favor instead the 6-4-4 
plan—six years of elementary 
school, four years of secondary edu- 
cation, and four years of college. 

As long as we preserve the pres- 
ent system with the 6-3-3-2 plan, 
a student will be able to drop out 
of school rather inconspicuously at 
the end of his 12th year. The 6-4-4 
plan is structured to keep him in 
school until the age of 20. In 
order to qualify for a diploma and 
the various vocational certificates, 
he would have to stay on through 
the 14th grade. 


PROBLEMS TO FACE 


Educators are at times prone to 
look on more education as a thing 
good per se without exploring the 
implications. To take a simple ex- 
ample: School authorities could not 
very well maintain their moral 
attitude toward smoking for boys 
in the 13th and 14th grades, 

But we are faced with serious 
problems. Municipal junior col- 
leges are catering to the selfmoti- 





Kenneth Winetrout is Chairman, 
Education Department of American 
International College, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Reported from the 
Bulletin of the National Associa. 
tion of Secondary-School Principals 
XXXIII (January, 1949), 41-48, 
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vated, superior academic, and, if 
you will, the superior-attitude stu. 
dents. Soon we may expect u- 
selected masses who are continuing 
in school because they had no eas 
out. (I am not suggesting a vague 
inferiority in the latter group.) 

This immediately suggests a men- 
tal health problem. We educators 
will have to make education more 
exciting, more meaningful, mor 
varied. We cannot just give more 
of the same. Nor can we dilute the 
conventional offerings to cover 14 
years. 

We are already aware of the 
needs of children to experience suc 
cess, to have a feeling of belong. 
ing. Mental hygiene has all but 
reversed our whole approach to 
grades and failures. The same in 
fluence has led us to devise exper 
ences in order that each child 
might have some activity where he 
could contribute significantly. We 
must expand this whole philosophy 
all along the line. The youngster 
who is bored stiff with school # 
the end of the tenth grade may b 
able to hold on without any serious 
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effects until the end of the 12th 
grade; but what if we make him 
stay on until the 14th? Add two 
years, and you have to rethink the 
whole program from kindergarten 
to graduation. 

We are taking a big chance if 
we assume that we can keep youth 
from 16 to 21 in good mental 
health by relying solely on academ- 
ic experience. At this age youths 
are ready to contribute to the 
community. The contributions may 
take various forms: beautifying 
a patk, conducting a campaign 
against racial prejudice, etc. While 
society may delay the entrance of 
youth into normal social and eco- 
nomic life, it cannot delay the need 
for recognition, the need for an ac- 
cepted status. 

Likewise, youth must have a 
chance to get vocational experience. 
Schools must increase arrangements 
for job-school experiences, Nothing 
can so well motivate youth as a 
definite vocation; nothing can so 
well give youth a technique of 
structuring his school experiences. 

School administrators cannot be 
content with the generalized shop 
courses which seemed to satisfy the 
needs of youth 18 or under. Nu- 
merous occupations call for two 
years beyond the present 12 and 
yet do not call for a bachelor’s 
degree. Competence in these occu- 
pations must be assured, or dissatis- 
factions will greet the beginnings 
of the 6-4-4 plan. 

Society will have to recognize 
shorter apprentice periods for 
those who received occupational 


certificates at the end of their 14th 
year and that the per-pupil cost 
will rise. 


A FUNCTIONAL PROGRAM 


Likewise, the academic program 
must become more varied. The 
municipal junior college with a 
6-4-4 plan will bear little resem- 
blance to the finishing school sort 
of junior college. This latter type 
of college is catering to a select 
group. The municipal junior col- 
lege will have to offer a more 
functional curriculum, a less aca- 
demic curriculum. The courses 
will run more to those dealing 
with contemporary affairs, with 
current social problems—labor 
Organization, labor-management 
relationships, public relations, men- 
tal hygiene, marriage problems, 
child-care, UN, .city government, 
interior decoration, etc. 

The Harvard Report tried to 
identify that part of education 
which deals wih one’s responsi- 
bilities as a citizen as general edu- 
cation, and that part which deals 
with one’s occupational competence 
as special education. This is an 
artificial dichotomy. Any occupa- 
tion properly taught in an educa- 
tional institution will include the 
social responsibilities of that occu- 
pation. It is as a member of an 
occupation that most of us have to 
perform our most meaningful serv- 
ices as a citizen. In our municipal 
junior colleges, we shall find it ad- 
vantageous to integrate our citizen- 
ship responsibilities with our oc- 
cupational training. Per se we want 
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trade ennobled and not by the ac- 
cretion of something which sup- 
posedly has no relationship to a 
trade. 

The municipal 14-year school 
will face new problems in the field 
of extracurricular activities. The 
small city or town will have to 
fight the dreams many students 
had of going off to the state uni- 
versity, of going out on their own 
at 18. It may find itself thinking 
of golf courses, tennis coutts, 
swimming pools, lunch bars, music 
rooms, and union buildings much 
in the manner of large universities. 

The community must encourage 
a type of academic freedom it was 
reluctant to tolerate in the 12-year 
system. Certainly young men and 
women 18 to 21 will not want a 
hush-hush attitude on controversial 
topics, on sex, on labor, on re- 
ligion, on government ownership. 
They are mature enough to allow 
the most open and free discussions 
possible. The 14-year school can- 
not be intimidated by the narrow 
bigoted attitudes which have con- 
trolled teaching in many high 
schools. 


COMMUNITY RETURNS 


The community should receive 
abundant rewards as a result of 
this new program. The local citi- 
zens cannot afford the extra tax 
burden for the mere purpose of 
the selfedification of its younger 
members or to keep young men 
and women from flooding the labor 
market. Some benefits should be 
detected within a few years. The 


community’s cultural life should 
be enriched. The crime rate should 
go down. Students could make sy. 
veys of transportation, recreational, 
cultural, and industrial facilitie 
which would be basic to civic im. 
provement. 

The final effects can only bk 
visualized. One far-reaching resul 
might be a decrease in population 
mobility. The presence of such ; 
large number who had had the ad. 
vantages of college physical educa. 
tion and recreation programs would 
make the community more recre- 
tion conscious. 

In the long run we might expec 
the social and economic stratificz. 
tion to be weakened. The cultural 
gaps between the university edu- 
cated and the locally educated 
would be decreased. Citizens would 
be articulate, able to express them: 
selves, on a wide variety of sub 
jects. Where everyone has had 
“some college,” the disparity be 
teen low-income groups and high 
income groups is lessened. 

Parents, teachers, and _ students 
would have a good idea of who 
should go on to the universities 
thus decreasing educational was 
age. 

Yes, when we add two years to 
our present 12 years of school, we 
are not engaging in a process of 
simple arithmetic. We are play 
ing with a minor social revolution 
If we are brave enough to sugges 
more education, let us also b& 
brave enough and _ imaginative 
enough to develop an educatios 
appropriate for this older group. 
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The Problem of Adult Illiteracy 


AMBROSE CALIVER 


In the American Teacher 


SJ uzre is much talk these days 
about equality of educational op- 
portunity. But there are two groups 
for whom equality of educational 
opportunity is seldom considered— 
pteschool children and adults. 
Many of the problems of adults 
stem from educational neglect dur- 
ing their preschool period and fre- 
quently this educational neglect re- 
sults from lack of adult education. 

The impact of this interrelation- 
ship is most severe among the un- 
dereducated section of our popula- 
tion. 

In 1940 approximately one out 
of seven, or ten million of our 
adult citizens, were functionally 
illiterate (had not advanced beyond 
the fourth grade). Nearly three 
million of these had never attended 
schoot. Over four million illiterates 
ate native whites; over three mil- 
lion, foreign-born whites; and 
nearly three million, Negroes. 

When the uneducables—rela- 
tively a negligible number in the 
total population—are disregarded, 
illiteracy is caused by many related 
conditions. One is lack of school 
attendance. Another is pupil mor- 
tality. A large percentage of pupils 
drop out before they reach the 
fifth grade. Many of these revert 
to a state of illiteracy. 

Still another cause is poor teach- 
ing. There are known cases of nor- 
mal children who are advanced 
even as high as 7th, 8th, and 9th 
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gtades who are functionally illiter- 
ate. If all of these could be iden- 
tified, they would swell the ranks 
of the known functionally illiterate. 


LIFE EXPERIENCE HELPS 


Literacy is achieved not only 
through book learning, but also 
through life experiences. Much of 
the poor school attendance, pupil 
mortality, and lack of learning re- 
sults from poor teaching of the 
fundamentals; lack of relation be- 
tween school experiences and the 
interests and needs of pupils; lack 
of proper educational materials, 
equipment, and facilities; low cul- 
tural level of the families of pupils 
concerned; and general low level 
of educational support in the state. 

There is considerable (negative) 
relationship between the level of 
support of general education and 
the number of functionally illiter- 
ate adults in a state. However, il- 
literacy is found throughout the 
nation. This means that in some 
states illiteracy is imported; in 
others, it is home-grown. In the 
former, illiteracy is due to a failure 
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at the adult education level; in the 
latter it represents a failure to pro- 
vide educational opportunity at the 
elementary and secondary levels. In 
either case, it is a condition which 
should not be tolerated in a de- 
mocracy. It, therefore, becomes a 
national problem, and, in the 
opinion of many persons, it is in 
the public interest that federal as- 
sistance be given toward its solu- 
tion. 


TWO KINDS OF PROBLEMS 


The millions of Americans who 
do not possess command of the 
fundamental tools of communica- 
tion constitute problems of great 
magnitude and urgency. These 
problems are of two kinds and are 
interrelated: (1). From the stand- 
point of the individual, we find 
the greatest incidence of poverty, 
disease, and personal maladjust- 
ment in occupation, home, and 
civic life among the least educated. 
(2) From the standpoint of the 
national welfare, these masses of 
citizens with little or no school- 
ing become a drag on the entire 
population. 

Every section and every state 
must have a concern for illiteracy 
and its causes in every other sec- 
tion and state. This conclusion can 
be more readily appreciated when 
considered in light of the increas- 
ing mobility of our population, For 
instance, it is estimated that by the 
early 1950’s more than one-half 
million persons will be “pushed”’ 
from the farms in the southeastern 
states. In 1940 there were 200,000 


Negroes in six northern state 
alone who were born in Georgia 
and there were 58,000 in New 
York who were born in South Cap. 
olina. 

Perhaps the most serious prob. 
lem of all resulting from our ex. 
cessive illiteracy is that relating to 
our national security. Our demo. 
cratic way of life is weakened and 
becomes vulnerable to attack from 
foreign ideologies and native dem. 
agogues to the extent that our citi- 
zens are uninformed and lack th 
fundamental tools of learning with 
which to become informed. 

Adults of all sections of the 
population are called on daily to 
make decisions and to take actions 
individually and collectively which 
in many instances not only affect 
them personally, but their families, 
neighbors, states, and frequently 
their nation and the entire world. 
Even the literate population is ig- 
norant of much that is desirable 
and essential to know. How much 
more serious, therefore, is the 
plight of the illiterate. 


IMPROVE EDUCATION FOR ALL 


Our educational program mus 
be improved and financed so as t0 
give our youth better preparation 
for the future than our adults have 
for the present. But this will not 
happen unless our present genett- 
tion of adults is given the proper 
kind of education—including liter- 
acy education. For without the 
ptoper education, adults in the 
home and community may often 
nullify or deflect the impact of the 
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ADULT 


school’s program on the youth in 
that school. 

There was a time when educa- 
tors did not sense their full obli- 
gation to the illiterates. One of 
our major educational faults has 
been our continuing neglect of the 
education of adults, and particularly 
of those who make up our large 
mass of undereducated Americans. 
Fortunately, educators are begin- 
ning to change their attitude in this 
regard. 

It is not enough to eradicate il- 
literacy. Steps must be taken to 
prevent its recurrence. Hit or miss 
measures—so often employed in 
the past—will not suffice. 

The problem of illiteracy has 
many facets. Its solution, there- 
fore, must be reached from many 
approaches. One major difficulty is 
a lack of suitable materials and 
methods for teaching adult illiter- 
ates. Too often efforts met with 
failure because the same materials 
and methods used in teaching chil- 
dren were used with adults. The 
result was lack of interest, motiva- 
tion, and learning on the part of 
adults. Another difficulty is a lack 
of mature teachers who understand 
adult interests and needs and who 
can approach adults with an adult 
psychology. Still another difficulty 
is that of arousing community-wide 
concern which will assure organiza- 
tional and financial support and 
wing adult literacy education popu- 
ar, 
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The Project for Adult Education 
of Negroes sponsored by the U. S. 
Office of Education has attempted 
during the past two years to dem- 
onstrate how these difficulties 
might be met. It is a pilot project 
and has been largely financed by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. The major emphasis has 
been on producing a_ limited 
amount of materials and develop- 
ing a small corps of teachers and 
leaders. 

While it is believed that the 
teaching materials produced in this 
Project are suitable for many types 
of learners in a variety of localities 
and situations, the difficulty of 
producing materials that have uni- 
versal application is recognized. 
Emphasis has been placed, there- 
fore, on the “process” rather than 
the “‘product.” It is the hope that 
the preliminary use of Project ma- 
terials, in light of the principles 
and methods employed in their 
production, will stimulate experi- 
mentation on the part of teachers 
of adults of low literacy levels, and 
lead to continued development of 
materials based on the needs and 
interests of those being taught. 

In this Atomic Age, the impact 
of national and world problems 
requires an ever-increasing amount 
of literacy among all our citizens. 
It behooves each of us to find ways 
and means of attacking the prob- 
lem of adult illiteracy without 
further delay. 


FOR your convenience, the May EpucATION DicEsT will con- 
tain an index of articles which appeared during this school year. 








Your Construction Dollar 
RICHARD D. BUTTERFIELD 


In the Journal of Education 


JY T is easy to plan schools when 
cost is not the controlling factor; to 
provide adequate facilities when 
costs are at their present level calls 
for imagination. The purpose of 
this article is to see where it would 
be wise to cut corners and where it 
would be a mistake. 

It is more important than ever to 
start the school-building plan with 
an overall survey. This survey will 
appraise the physical condition of 
existing buildings, their adequacy 
for present needs, and their location 
in relation to population. It will 
show what new construction and al- 
terations are needed and how each 
project in the building program fits 
into the educational plan. The sur- 
vey will serve as a starting point for 
selling this program to the public. 
The program will not succeed un- 
less the voters are interested in it. 

Equally important is the acquisi- 
tion of a really adequate site. Let 
the architect be selected before the 
site. The essence of the architect's 
job is to keep the whole problem in 
mind all the time; the building he 
will design will depend largely on 
the site, so let him begin at the 
beginning. 

An “adequate site” is one which 
will accommodate the building, al- 
low for development of play areas 
and drives, and permit expansion of 
the building. Planning for expan- 
sion is a safeguard against obso- 
lescence. Many schools built 25 
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years ago were built for all time— 
solid, monumental, inflexible. In 
thinking of the new school, we 
must realize we cannot foresee what 
type of building will be required in 
25 years. 

A building which provides flexi- 
bility as well as economy is the one- 
story school of wood construction. 
The first reaction may be “What! 
Build a firetrap?” With the boiler 
room concrete-enclosed, the school 
rooms on concrete slabs, fire-proof 
insulation, and no stairways, this 
building will be safer than most of 
the school buildings now in use, It 
will be less expensive to build; care- 
ful selection of materials will keep 
maintenance costs down; and alter- 
ations can be made more easily and 
inexpensively than with masonry. 

Those who say a new type of 
school doesn’t look like a school 
should reflect on what a school 
should look like. A symmetrical 
building of monumental propor- 
tions and several tiers of regularly- 
spaced windows should not signify 
a school. Why not a more informal 
building, in scale with the children 
for whom it is built, expressing in 
the relative size and fenestration of 
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the various parts the different ac- 
tivities which will be carried on in 
the building ? 

The ‘‘new look’”’ in school archi- 
tecture is inevitable because of new 
materials and methods of building. 
The building committee must sell 
this idea to the public so that the 
voters will not turn down the pro- 
posed school because it does not 
look like the ones they attended. 

Many of the new methods and 
materials are certain to prove a 
good investment. For example, the 
light-directional glass block is a 
product acting as interior and ex- 
terior finish, easy to maintain, ad- 
mitting daylight but controlling it 
so that shades are unnecessary, dis- 
tributing light throughout the room 
more evenly than ordinary win- 
dows, and acting as weather- 
stripping and double-glazing. 

Large, continuous windows, 
whether of glass block or sheet 
glass, will eliminate glare resulting 
from alternating tiers and win- 
dows. Now that the structural sys- 
tem does not depend on heavy out- 
side walls, and that efficient ways 
of insulating and heating have been 
developed, we may design the 
rooms and entire building around 
windows. 

The new buildings certainly will 
be designed from the inside out. 
The functional plan often leads to 
an asymmetrical building; but an 
irregularly-shaped building of well- 
balanced parts often is more satis- 
fying than a strictly symmetrical 
one. 


It is possible to make certain 
rooms serve more than one purpose. 
Tables and benches which fold into 
the walls of the assembly room con- 
vert it into a lunch room, for in- 
stance. 

New materials should be judged 
by whether they are easy to install, 
economical to maintain, and serve 
their purpose better than other ma- 
terials. Cinder block wall tile, as- 
phalt floor tile, acoustical ceiling 
tile, and plywood wall finish have 
already proved themselves in school 
use. 

The most important considera- 
tion is to do whatever makes it pos- 
sible to build the school now, when 
it is needed most. One way is to 
cut the specifications—using such 
economies as wood construction, 
omitting the plaster finish, or omit- 
ting cabinet work which can be 
added later. Another way is to 
build the school in sections, using 
for the time being some of the ex- 
isting building. 

It would be false economy to 
omit safety glass where needed, 
foolproof controls for mechanical 
equipment, adequate walks and 
drives for the protection of the 
children from traffic, nonslip stair 
treads and floors where they will 
become slippery when wet, or stor- 
age space. 

A realistic plan within the means 
of the community for present con- 
struction is worth more than any 
number of gold-plated plans which 
must be shelved until “costs come 
down.” 








Should Teachers Be Rated? 


HAROLD G. SHANE and MAUuRICE E. TROYER 
In Childhood Education 


One Point of View? 
HAROLD G. SHANE 


&Y N an effort to improve pro- 
fessional standards, many educators 
have returned seriously to discuss- 
ing merit rating. To many admin- 
istrators, merit rating is synony- 
mous with making a subjective 
judgment of the teacher’s work. 
This may lead to apple-polishing 
and the worst sort of school poli- 
tics. Low morale among staff mem- 
bers because of real or fancied 
discrimination is a frequent con- 
comitant. 

The use of rating scales seems 
equally questionable for the same 
general reasons. Thinly-spread ad- 
ministrative personnel may base 
the judgment of teachers on 
fleeting visits during which the 
teacher is frozen with tension or 
“puts on an act” to display his 
competence. The teacher may find 
himself afraid to ask for guidance 
lest he be deemed a mediocre in- 
structor. Nor can supervisors work 
effectively in attacking classroom 
problems when the air is charged 
with the teacher's uneasiness and, 
quite possibly, his resentment. 

Rating through the use of ‘‘ob- 
jective” competencies or skills 
proves equally undesirable. The 
possession of mechanical skills does 


*The Authors’ views were known to 
each other through exchange of manu- 
scripts prior to publication in Childhood 
Education. 
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not guarantee that one is a capable 
teacher. 

Even assuming that a mechani- 
cally infallible rating device were 
invented, the teacher might reason- 
ably look with dismay at the inter. 
pretation given to the rating. Many 
achievement tests, to use an anal- 
ogy, ate excellent tools but harm 
children because they are incorrectly 
applied or because the results are 
not viewed intelligently. 

Many capable and sincere pro- 
ponents of rating point to new 
techniques in group dynamics and 
in human telationships which 
promise to overcome objections 
such as those above. However, as 
merit rating now is generally con- 
ceived and implemented, it is more 
likely to impair than improve hu- 
man relations in the staff and the 
teacher’s work. 

Maurice Troyer places the ques- 
tion in a relatively new and untried 
context. While insightful evalua- 
tion of the teacher, as he proposes 
it, has yet to be realized in a sig- 
nificant number of school systems, 
subjective rating or the use of arbi- 
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trary scales is a present danger to 
effective creative teaching. On 
this point, the writer suspects that 
Mr. Troyer is in agreement. 


Another Point of View 
Maurice E. TROYER 

I am going to restate this ques- 
tion: Should teachers be evaluated ? 
—for I see no reason why evalua- 
tion should be limited to ratings. 
The major problem in teacher eval- 
uation is not so much with the in- 
struments as with the processes— 
the human relationships involved. 

Most teachers evaluate pupil 
ptogress. They generally have ac- 
cepted the concept of individual 
differences, and in reporting pupil 
progress they have implied that 
they believe that students should 
be rewarded according to their 
achievement. 

Now if as a teacher I say there 
is no useful way of evaluating my 
effectiveness, I am denying my 
own competence in appraising the 
ptogress of students; I am deny- 
ing the concept of individual dif- 
ferences; and I am denying the con- 
cept of reward for achievement. 
May I add that, as a parent, I am 
opposed to any salary schedule that 
allows a teacher who teaches my 
child to dislike school and learn- 
ing to go automatically to the top 
of the salary schedule. 

Much of the frustration about 
teacher evaluation is due to ap- 
prehension lest evaluation proce- 
dures and techniques be used on 
teachers in the same way that 
teachers are using them on boys 


and girls. A teacher may tell 
Mary, who is in the lower third of 
the ability distribution that her 
work is unsatisfactory. But ‘‘god- 
forbid” that a teacher should ever 
fall below the median. 

Evaluation processes can be car- 
ried on in accord with a demo- 
cratic philosophy of human values; 
evaluation can contribute to secu- 
rity and stability; it can facilitate 
learning and improvement, and the 
first purpose of evaluation should 
be helpfulness. 

Teachers and administrators are 
saying it never has worked. But 
Reavis and Cooper have analyzed 
the conditions under which it has 
worked. Furthermore, teacher eval- 
uation has worked in colleges and 
universities for a century. 

We should be mindful that 
every weakness of teacher evalua- 
tion applies with almost equal va- 
lidity to the evaluation of pupil 
progress. Instead of resisting teacher 
evaluation, we should accept it 
with a high resolve that we will 
attempt to learn how it can be done 
to make it wholesome, constructive, 
and helpful. This means that we 
must put helpfulness first with a 
common aim—that of identifying 
strengths and weaknesses and 
taking steps with enlightenment 
toward the improvement of the pro- 
gram and instruction. We need to 
learn how to do this with the same 
processes and philosophy that are 
inherent in effective guidance. As 
we achieve this objective, teachers 
will come to like, not loathe, evalu- 
ation. 





me EACHING is growing in- 
creasingly difficult. There is a con- 
stant struggle against forces be- 
yond our control. Compulsory-edu- 
cation laws and other factors have 
brought into our high schools pu- 
pils far different in mental outlook 
and calibre from those of some 
years ago. Social forces have 
changed the docile boy and girl of 
yesterday into the sophisticated 
youth of today who live in a world 
moving at an incredible pace. 

Our schools must seem remote 
and cramped even to the adaptable, 
conforming child; to the refractory 
spirit they become either negligible 
or intolerable. Education no longer 
“gets smoothly by” with many 
youngsters. That is why the teacher 
feels frustrated so much of the 
time, and that is why gradually 
our curriculums, objectives, meth- 
ods, and teachers must and will 
change. That is how the Mid- 
wood experiment originated. 

Some years ago a committee ap- 
pointed by the Association of First 
Assistants of New York City re- 
quested the High School Division 
to choose the faculty of a new high 
school with a view to making of 
it an experimental school in 


which the initial experiment should 
be a core curriculum offered to a 
small group, carefully controlled. 
The request was found to be im- 
practicable at the time, but it was 
suggested that a core or experience 





The Experience Curriculum at Midwood 
ELSBETH KROEBER 
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curriculum be tried with a limited 
number of entering classes at Mid- 
wood High School. 

It was agreed to limit the ex- 
periment for the present to the 
ninth year, since the number of 
interested teachers was _ limited. 
Furthermore, it was generally con- 
ceded that the ninth year is the 
year in which the child is most im- 
pressionable and the year in which 
the need for a changed curriculum 
seemed most urgent, In 1944, three 
freshmen classes were organized. 

The pupil remains in the ex- 
perience curriculum for one full 
year with the same teacher. This 
teacher meets the class for four 
periods and a homeroom period 
each day with the time divided into 
two long sessions. Between these 
sessions and at the end of the day 
the pupils mix with the rest of the 
school. The “experience” period 
takes the place of traditional Eng. 
lish, social studies, general science, 
and art. 


WHAT OUTCOMES DO WE SEEK? 


We desire an individual capable 
of leading a vich and full life 
to the extent of his capacities, and 


one who has developed a concem) 
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for society and has had expertence 
in, and training for, taking an ac- 
tive part in such a society. We are 
concerned with the personal adjust- 
ment of each child, with widening 
his interests and appreciations to 
the maximum of his capabilities, 
with his developing work attitudes, 
habits, and skills so that he may 
have the satisfaction of success 
while taking his place as a useful 
citizen in the world. We attempt 
to develop effective methods of 
thinking, so that he may distin- 
guish between fact and opinion, 
reason logically in everyday ex- 
periences, and evaluate objectively. 
We are interested in the develop- 
ment of a strong sense of social 
responsibility and of such social 
attitudes as a fundamental respect 
for other human beings. By work 
habits and skills we mean, the 
habit of doing every worthwhile 
job to the best of one’s ability, the 
ability to work independently and 
at the same time to follow direc- 
tions; the skill to speak grammati- 
cally, fluently, and convincingly, 
to read both rapidly and closely, to 
know where and how to obtain in- 
formation, and the many other 
skills needed both in school and in 
the world of work. 

What is new is merely that to 
us these are the primary objectives. 
To the teacher who adheres to a 
traditional subject-matter syllabus, 
a dichotomy presents itself. He is 
desirous of inculcating particular 
attitudes and developing certain 
habits and skills, but his syllabus 
is deliberately organized in terms 
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of subject matter. To follow this 
organization, the eyes of the teach- 
er, and of the pupil who wishes to 
conform, must be focused on the 
logical development of subject 
matter. To make matters worse, 
the pupil receives a mark for the 
amount of content mastered, and 
the teacher is obliged to measure 
his own success by his ability in 
imparting the factual information 
with clarity and interest. The objec- 
tives so sincerely stated and ac- 
cepted in the preface must take sec- 
ond place. In the experience cur- 
riculum, we consciously set the 
stage for developing such objec- 
tives, and our chances of success are 
therefore greatly enhanced, This 
does not imply that we must of ne- 
cessity neglect subject matter. In 
every well-taught experience cur- 
riculum class there should be and 
there is a vast amount of subject 
matter dealt with, which may be far 
richer than in the traditional class. 

Every thoughtful teacher must 
choose whether he will devote him- 
self primarily to guiding the 
growth and development of an in- 
dividual or whether he will contin- 
ue to offer to the often unwilling, 
frequently groping and troubled 
adolescent a nicely ordered bit of 
knowledge. We have made our 
choice. For the time being we feel 
we have found at least a partial 
solution to our problem. Let ys 
examine the basic principles on 
which our solution rests. 

1. If the teacher is to leave an 
impression on the pupil in terms 
of pupil growth and development, 
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be must remain with a group 
longer than five months. Growth 
and development are slow proc- 
esses. 

2. The teacher must be given an 
Opportunity to know the child he 
teaches. This cannot be achieved 
in 40-minute daily contacts. Nor 
could a teacher have a sympathetic 
understanding and knowledge of 
from 175 to 240 pupils. A teacher 
should teach fewer pupils and re- 
main with a class for a much longer 
period of time each day. 

3. There must be leisure and 
relaxation in the classroom. Growth 
does not proceed to the tick of a 
stopwatch, It is absurd to devote 
to a discussion of the Palestine 
question, or the reading of a poem, 
the number of minutes arrived at 
by dividing the length of the teach- 
er’s day by some divisor! If the 
teacher can use a forum as a ve- 
hicle for training pupils in devel- 
oping good speech, clear presen- 
tation, logical thinking, attentive 
and critical listening, consideration 
of others, and the ability to put 
forth cooperative effort, should it 
be interrupted at the end of 30 
minutes ? 

4. The subject matier must be- 
come broader, more fluid, and 
more closely related to the needs 
and interests of the pupils. In the 
experience curriculum pupils se- 
lect their units of study and suggest 
committees they want organized. 
If their choices are ill advised, 
there is always a teacher in the 
background to use subtle persuasion 
or the veto power. But their choice 


is usually appropriate. For exam. 
ple, pupils on entering high school 
wish above all else to become ori- 
entated to their school; that be. 
comes their first unit of study. 

5. Pupil activities in school can. 
not be limited by rigid teaching 
methods. There is much committee 
work, library research, helping of 
weak pupils by stronger pupils, and 
class discussion involving planning, 
establishing criterions and evalu. 
ating; there are forums, panels, 
trips, interviews, and lectures by 
specialists. In general, there is 
more varied pupil activity and the 
teacher fades into the background, 
holding herself ready to step in. 

6. If the pupil is to learn to live 
in a democracy, he must be given 
first-hand experience in democratic 
living by constant planning, mak- 
ing decisions which affect his own 
welfare and the welfare of the 
group, working cooperatively, and 
evaluating the worth of an enter- 
prise. These opportunities must be 
planned for, and the whole artif- 
cial set-up of the traditional class- 
room must be broken down, even 
to the extent of changing the fur 
niture. This should not present 4 
picture of chaos. When each one 
respects the others in a group, con 
sideration of their rights and 
privileges is automatically shown. 

7. Marks which make for com- 
petition and for dishonesty must be 
abolished. Group evaluation, with 
approbation or condemnation, is 
far more effective as a spur to the 


lazy child. Each child is measured | 
against himself, not against some) 
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abstract standard of mastery of 
remotely specified content. There 
are no conventional tests or report 
cards, At stated intervals the teach- 
er writes the parent where improve- 
ment is being shown, where it is 
needed, and where parental help is 
desired. Unfortunately, at the end 
of the year we are obliged to mark 
the child, since at this time he 
must move on into the traditional 
school. 

8. Every child who puts forth 
effort should frequently be given 
the satisfaction of success. With an 
adequate teacher the pupil lives up 
to his own potentialities; theoreti- 
cally, therefore, there is no real 
failure. 

9. Segregation according to abil- 
ity is unnecessary. Each individual 
proceeds largely at his own sate. 
No pupil is appreciably hampered 
by the less able; on the other hand, 
no individual is stigmatized. Each 
individual learns to work with 
others different from himself. 

10. Close contact with the par- 
ents is essential. We call a meeting 
of the parents the first week of the 
term and at intervals throughout 
the year. We encourage pupils to 
discuss at home issues raised in 
school. We ask for and receive 
much help. 


THE TEACHER 


Essentially your picture of the 
good teacher resembles mine. But 
in a traditional school a poor or a 


mediocre teacher can keep afloat 
indefinitely. Not so if this teacher 
were to be in charge of an experi- 
ence curriculum group. The situ- 
ation would prove intolerable with- 
in a week or even a day. This may 
be due only in part to the inherent 
nature of the teaching and due in 
part at least to the fact that we 
have not routinized methods. It is 
due mostly to the fact that an ex- 
perience curriculum is still on trial. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


The real problem is one of per- 
sonnel. There are good teachers in 
our system who do not wish to do 
this kind of teaching because they 
do not accept our philosophy; 
there are many good teachers who 
accept the philosophy wholeheart- 
edly but are hesitant for a variety 
of reasons. There is a smaller num- 
ber who would not be capable of 
handling such classes. Experience 
curriculum classes cannot spread to 
any great extent while this condi- 
tion obtains. Colleges and universi- 
ties are moving in the direction of 
preparing their students for experi- 
ence-curriculum teaching. But not 
until teacher-training courses are 
further changed and there is a 
radical change in the requirements 
and standards for licenses in New 
York City, will we have enough 
teachers to do this kind of teach- 
ing on any but a limited scale. In- 
surmountable at the moment, this 
obstacle will not persist. 








The Educational Program in the Pacific 
Trust Territory 


JOHN L. Taylor 


In School and Society 


@g N April, 1947, the United 
Nations Security Council trans- 
ferred authority over the ex-Jap- 
anese Mandated Islands, now called 
the Trust Territory, to the United 
States. Therefore, the American 
government has been invested with 
a new and perplexing responsibility. 
This latter arises from Article Six 
of the Trusteeship Agreement 
which stipulates that the United 
States shall: 

Promote the educational advance- 
ment of the inhabitants, and to this 
end shall take steps toward the 
establishment of a general system of 
elementary education; facilitate the 
vocational and cultural advancement 
of the population; and shall encourage 
qualified students to pursue higher 
education, including training on the 
professional level. 


What are the problems involved? 
First, the Trust Territory has a 
population of 48,000 of whom 9,- 
500 are of school age. This popu- 
lation is strewn over 3,000,000 
square miles of land and water de- 
void of any effective network of 
transportation or communication. 

Second, the hundreds of islands 
are also separated by cultural and 
language barriers. In the Carolines, 
each atoll has an individual dialect. 
The language pattern is compli- 
cated further by the widespread 
use of English which is super- 
seding the veneer of Japanese ac- 
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quired during the mandate era. 
The resultant babel of tongues 
makes pupil-teacher relationships 
difficult. 

Third, American school officials 
have difficulty in obtaining build- 
ing materials and classroom equip- 
ment—with the source of supply 
located 4000 miles away. More- 
over, most of the mainland class- 
room equipment is inappropriate: 
A primer depicting a snow man, 
a trolley car, or a circus means 
nothing to a child who has never 
seen such things. 

Finally, recruiting and training 
teaching personnel involves ques- 
tions of administrative policy and 
procedure. Backed by a success- 
ful experiment on Guam, the Amer- 
ican administration favors the train- 
ing and employment of natives 
rather than importing teachers. 
Native teachers are acquainted with 
the local cultures and languages. 
Moreover, the insular character- 
istics lead the parents to be some- 
what suspicious of strangers and 
hesitant in sending their children 
to schools supervised by outsiders. 
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EDUCATION 


Like Americans, the islanders are 
waty of centralized authority over 
their schools, preferring to meet 
local problems in their own tra- 
ditional manner. 


LANGUAGE A PROBLEM 


Educational officers, who at- 
tempted to formulate school pro- 
grams for their local districts in 
accordance with the general poli- 
cies of Military Government, found 
themselves thwarted by the lack of 
trained teachers. For _ instance, 
English had been designated as the 
language of instruction, but, be- 
cause of the shortage of American 
personnel, the paucity of English- 
speaking natives, and the almost 
complete lack of textual materials 
printed in English, the prescribed 
curriculum could not be instituted 
in most of the areas. 

American administrators found 
a dearth of teachers for three rea- 
sons: First, many Japanese and 
Okinawan teachers failed the 
screening test conducted by Naval 
Intelligence. Second, the Japanese 
had not provided for the develop- 
ment of mative teachers and 
leaders, Third, the development of 
the present educational system be- 
gan with the arrival of the white 
man on the islands and was based 
on factors which had little relation 
to current problems. 

In his critique of education un- 
der the Spanish and German te- 
gimes, Lieutenant N. F. Tabery, 
USNR, points out that “training 
of personnel was along ecclesiasti- 
cal lines and not in keeping with 
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approved pedagogical methods.” 
Germany aided the church schools 
when she obtained the islands from 
Spain in 1898, but no attempts 
were made to establish public 
schools until Japan laid the foun- 
dations in order to fulfill the man- 
date requirement that she advance 
the moral and material well-being 
of the native populations. Mission 
schools declined during this period 
because they could not compete 
with the better-staffed, better- 
equipped, and better-financed Japa- 
nese public schools. 

As no trained body of teachers 
existed in the area at the time of 
the American occupation, it was 
necessary to select those best quali- 
fied or those possessing the great- 
est capacity for the work and to 
train them in the shortest possible 
time. Within six months, schools 
using native teachers were estab- 
lished in each district, but much 
was left to be desired in the quali- 
ty of teaching. Teacher-training 
schools were, accordingly, set up 
for all districts. 


BY THE BOOTSTRAPS 


According to Lieutenant Com- 
mander C. D. Anderson: ‘These 
schools have undertaken both to 
train teachers-in-service and to de- 
velop new candidates. The in-setv- 
ice training has been a process of 
‘lifting by the bootstraps.’ Each 
district attacked the problem ac- 
cording to its own needs and cir- 
cumstances. In Palau, institute 
schooling and intensive vacation- 
period training is combined with 
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a program of rotation of teachers. 


On Yap, teachers conduct classes 
and attend training school during 
alternate weeks. On Saipan, a rou- 
tine of half-day teaching alternat- 
ing with half-day teacher-training 
is followed. Other districts involv- 
ing greater transportation problems 
work on a rotational plan.” 

Teacher training has consisted 
primarily of instruction in basic 
English and to some extent in- 
struction that will aid in teaching 
English. Instruction in elementary 
geography, history, arithmetic, hy- 
giene, science, and music empha- 
sized conversational English even 
while providing native student 
teachers with a knowledge of the 
content of these subjects. 

The teacher-training school on 
Majuro, one of the subarea schools, 
presents a good illustration of how 
every experience of the trainee is 
used to prepare him for carrying on 
in his local school. When 79 
candidates enrolled for class in 
July, 1947, they taxed the existing 
facilities so heavily that construc- 
tion of additional buildings was 
necessary. This need was con- 
verted into an opportunity to or- 
ganize the program of the school 
along vocational-training lines. The 
student teachers worked out all the 
design and construction problems 
in their classes. The furniture 
which they made served as an ex- 
ample of what each teacher could 
do later for his own school. The 
program, in addition to meeting 
existing needs, stimulated plans for 
the opening of many new schools 
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by the teachers in their home 
communities. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


The Marianas Area Education 
Conference, held in May, 1947, 
prescribed three levels of teacher 
achievement. These include (a) 
apprentice teachers trained in sub- 
area schools teaching the bare essen- 
tials; (6) teachers trained on a 
secondary level at the model school 
which is located on Guam; and (¢) 
expert teachers schooled in the 
techniques and methods of teaching 
in the top level “Marianas Area 
Teacher Training School” to be 
developed on Guam. If such a plan 
of training for professional ad- 
vancement is matched with appro- 
priate increases in salary and pres- 
tige in the community, native 
teachers will be able to climb the 
ladder to educational selfsufficieng. 


Can the educational program for 
the Trust Territory be carried out 
entirely by teachers drawn from 
the indigenous population? The 
government believes that it can. It 
realizes, however, that American 
educators are urgently needed for 
both emergency and _ long-term 
services. Unfortunately, the finan- 
cial reimbursements are not ade- 
quate to attract properly-trained 
personnel to such jobs as have been 
authorized. 


The government has set the goals 
for an ambitious educational pro- 
gram. A less pretentious one would 
be inadequate to meet the needs of 
the area. 
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Children with Epilepsy 


GEORGE E. LEVINREW 


In the Journal of Exceptional Children 


rs HE New York City Board of 
Education, at any one time, feels 
the impact of over 1000 school- 
age children known to have con- 
vulsive disorders.) The respon- 
sibility of studying these children, 
and submitting recommendations 
on their school programs, has been 
given to the Bureau of Child Guid- 
ance, a clinic of school social work- 
ers, psychologists, and psychiatrists. 
The problems of this group, the 
special school services required to 
help them, are discussed in this 
paper from the orientation of the 
New York City experiences, 

A seizure is, in general, a tem- 
porary, spontaneous loss or impair- 
ment of consciousness, ordinarily 
lasting several minutes, accom- 
panied by uncontrollable muscular 
movements which may range from 
a twitching of the eyelids to fall- 
ing down and a violent shaking of 
the entire body., The intense con- 
cern evoked by epilepsy is not only 
the immediate reaction to seizures, 
but is also a reflection of the stigma 
which society has always placed on 
the “‘sacred disease,’’ 

Progress in treatment now en- 
ables us to regard patients with epi- 
lepsy as normal human beings, 
handicapped only temporarily when 
convulsive episodes occur, Chil- 
dren with epilepsy do not have a 
conspicuous appearance. Most can 
have their illness so well con- 
trolled by medication that seizures 
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are less severe and less frequent.) It 
is seldom that spells are uncon- 
trolled and occur so frequently that 
nonattendance at school is war- 
ranted; , when suspension from 
school is approved, it is likely to 
be only a temporary arrangement. 
Moreover, attending school and 
being happily occupied with normal 
activities may lessen social tensions 
which often precipitate seizures. 
The few restrictions essential for 
safety are avoidance of hot stoves, 
power machinery, and climbing to 
a height as in rope climbing. Phys- 
ical training is encouraged since 
normal exercise can be therapeutic. 
Swimming is permitted if super- 
vised. Such devices as having a spe- 
cial escort, sitting near the teacher, 
using an elevator rather than a 
stairway are unnecessary. Should a 
seizure occur, the child recovers 
spontaneously; in rare instances is 
an episode so prolonged that it be- 
comes desirable to call a doctor. 
Serious accidents resulting from 
seizures are unusual.jIn the seven 
and one-half years since the Bureau 
established an epilepsy service, no 
serious accident has been reported. 
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When children witness a seizure 
in the presence of a calm teacher, 
their usual reaction is sympathy 
mixed with wholesome curiosity. 
When children are unduly upset on 
seeing a spell, they reflect the atti- 
tude of the teacher. Also, when 
teachers are extremely fearful about 
the illness, there is more likelihood 
that there will be a recurrence. For- 
tunately, any one teacher is not 
likely to witness more than one or 
two convulsive episodes in a life- 
time of teaching. 


CONTROL OF SEIZURES 


‘ To control convulsive seizures 
so that children can attend school, 
adequate medical care is required. 
In most instances the spells are of 
unknown origin. It is helpful 
when a neurologist establishes the 
diagnosis and determines the medi- 
cation to control the convulsive 
episodes. The term “epilepsy” is 
not a diagnosis, but merely a label 
indicating that spells are recurrent. 
Seizures should be regarded as 
symptomatic and as responses to 
physical or emotional stress. 
When a school becomes aware 
that a child may have a convulsive 
disorder, it is imperative that there 
be an inquiry to be certain that 
the child is receiving medical care 
and to learn the medical recommen- 
dations concerning the child’s 


school program. There must be a 
periodic checkup by the school so 
that the few restrictions imposed 
by the physician may be lifted when 
the illness is controlled. 

OF great value also is the contri- 
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bution the school can make in help. 
ing the patient acquire a sense of 
achievement and well-being, thus 
lessening social tensions which may 
bring on seizures. The child should 
not be pushed beyond his capacity, 
nor should he be regarded as a 
fragile youngster who should be 
left alone/ Many children who have 
convulsive episodes at home will 
not have seizures in school when 
they are happy in their work and 
socially adjusted. 

Schools can contribute to the 
emotional growth of children 
handicapped by epilepsy whose per- 
sonalities have become severely 
warped by excessive overprotection 





at home. Children respond to this 
wall of protection by hostility, and | 
they may show) rebelliousness or | 
withdrawal. The all-pervading | 
worty of parents is seen also in 
their belief that their children will 
deteriorate mentally and that a 
adults will be unable to work and 
marry. Parents need constant reas 
surance that seizures do not meana 
loss of intelligence and that a nor- | 





mal life as an adult is to be antic: 
pated. 

Children are likely to respond to 
an anxiety-ridden home atmosphere 
by becoming absorbed in sedentaty 
activities. The world gradually 
closes in. Even the doors of schools 
may close, Some deviation from the 
normal on the part of our handi- 
capped group can be expected, sinc 
the personalities children show i 
the classroom are nurtured in the 
tense atmosphere of their homes. 

{he reaction to parental anxiey 
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is often complicated by family path- 
ology preceding the onset of the 
convulsive disorder» One of the 
yet unsatisfactorily explained aspects 
of epilepsy in childhood is that a 
great many children, if they did 
not develop seizures, would show 
some degree of marked emotional 
instability as a result of marked 
problems during their earliest years. 

The observations of teachers are 
an integral part of individualizing 
the child. Teachers will see how 
children are making an inadequate 
emotional, social, or academic ad- 
justment. In their academic work 
children may show a marked vari- 
ability of performance; this may be 
related to some organic impairment 
which occasionally can be identified 
as the actual cause of the disorder. 


CLINICAL SERVICES 


For the most effective evaluation, 
understanding, and suggestions on 
handling these children in school, 
a clinical diagnosis is desirable. 
The school social worker can be the 
liaison between school and home. 
He studies the children’s problems, 


pathology, and helps parents modi- 
fy their handling. He arranges 
additional help for the children, 
including psychological and _psychi- 
atric examination if needed, inter- 
ptets the children to their teachers, 
and helps the children in handling 
their own problems. 

The school psychologist examines 


these children clinically and gives 
their teachers an evaluation of their 
abilities and educational weaknesses. 
He contributes to the diagnosis and 
planning of the children’s future 
adjustment. Re-examination after 
an appropriate period of time is 
one means of evaluating progress. 
The experiences of psychologists 
show that convulsive seizures affect 
all levels of intellectual ability, the 
gifted and the normal, as well as 
the retarded, 

The school psychiatrist explores 
directly the emotional adjustment 
of children and evaluates the mor- 
bid and wholesome personality as- 
pects. He establishes a diagnosis 
which will indicate the nature and 
extent of the disturbance. He 
determines, with the help of the 
other members of the clinic team, 
whether the problems in children’s 
emotional, social, and academic 
adjustment result from organic 
damage or whether they are envi- 
ronmental or personality problems 
which can be adequately handled 
in the school setting. Prescribing 
medication, however, is the respon- 
sibility of private physicians or 
medical clinics. 

All these special services, how- 
ever, are not provided in most 
school communities. It is the re- 
sponsibility of schools to use the 
existing services as effectively as 
possible. 

Children with epilepsy can and 
should attend school. 


THERE are more educators now serving as U. S. foreign 
service officers than men from any other walk of life. 








Educational Needs of Handicapped 
Adolescents 


ELIZABETH LOCKWOOD 


In the High School Journal 


O N January 1, 1947, there were 
73,844 persons under 21 in the 
United States handicapped by in- 
fantile paralysis. Many are bed- 
ridden, others are in wheel chairs; 
the majority are ambulatory with 
imposed limitations on their activi- 
ties. How shall the schools fulfill 
their obligations to these children? 

Wherever it is possible to have 
these adolescents in the regular 
school, participating in a typical 
curriculum, enjoying the social and 
mental stimulus of children their 
age, it is better to do so—from the 
standpoint of the child, the school, 
and the community. No child wants 
to be considered “handicapped.” 
Consequently, it is important for 
the administration, faculty, and stu- 
dent body to understand that the 
handicapped student must learn to 
accept restrictions. Under no cir- 
cumstances should the school ac- 
cent these limitations. 

Being on an equal—or nearly 
equal—footing with fellow  stu- 
dents is vital: (1) as a therapeutic 
morale builder for the child him- 
self, and (2) as a means of pro- 
viding him with the general all- 
around curricular advantages and 
development planned by the school. 

The child who does not take part 
in school life loses a great deal. 
The constant daily contact with 
others keeps him mentally and so- 
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cially alert and satisfied. Delayed 
education often means retarded 
mental and social development. A 
child with inherent inclination to 
introversion becomes more so when 
kept overprotected and _ isolated. 
His infirmity assumes importance 
out of proportion to his daily liv- 
ing. We may fear for him as he 
goes awkwardly through the halls, 
but children are basically kind to 
each other and accept more readily 
a so-called handicapped child than 
does an adult. By considering the 
recommendations of the family 
physician, the school should know 
what adaptation to make with the 
school program. This adjusted pro- 
gram will probably include rest 
periods, transportation to and from 
school, and getting from class to 
class uninvolved in “rush hours.” 

It is unwise to deviate from reg- 
ular class work unless the child is 
benefited by it. One must consider 


the child’s problem or restrictions ° 


first, acting on the recommenda- 
tions of the physician; then plan 
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the school program best adapted to 
those needs. His scholastic abilities 
likewise need to be considered. 
This adapted program must always 
be in the minds of all his teachers. 

The give and take of class repar- 
tee is more stimulating and bene- 
ficial to development than are pri- 
vate lessons. A teacher trained in 
her field, who is sympathetic with- 
out being oversolicitous, friendly 
without too much eagerness to help, 
alert to the limitations that have 
been imposed on the handicapped, 
yet able to stimulate the child to 
further achievement, can do much 
for fitting the restricted adolescent 
into his normal place in the school 
environment. This, in turn, assists 
him in his adaptation to home and 
community environment. 

We need to aid the child limited 
in activity in his vocational train- 
ing. Consideration of his handicaps 
and aptitudes can lead to a future 
job with assurance and trained 
ability. This is a need the school 
can fulfill and must consider as its 
responsibility. Unassisted handi- 
capped boys and girls mean future 
needy handicapped adults. 

If a teacher can project herself 
into her handicapped student and 
attempt to see the school world 
through his eyes, she will realize 
that he has many problems. Just 
being an adolescent is complicated, 
but coupling that with a physical 
handicap means that he has double 


adjustment to make. Adolescents 
strive to be of the same pattern, 
yet each reacts differently and must 
be considered as an individual case. 
It is especially so with the handi- 
capped child. If the authorities can 
outline a feasible program of ac- 
tivity in which the child has had a 
cooperative planning part, he will 
better understand his own role. He 
can then appreciate that while 
others can assist him in carrying on 
his daily life, it is mainly his own 
responsibility. 

This means that he must learn 
to recognize the signs of overstimu- 
lation and the fatigue which will 
follow. An alert teacher, one step 
ahead, realizing that overfatigue is 
not only dangerous but often leads 
to social mal-behavior, will attempt 
to forestall the situation. This ne- 
cessitates better training in child 
health and hygiene for .prospective 
teachers. 

Mental and social crippling can 
easily follow physical crippling if 
teachers, parents, and friends are 
not alert to the advantages of a 
handicapped child’s “being nor- 
mal” in so far as is possible. Most 
of us are handicapped in some 
way—let us not overemphasize the 
role of a physical handicap caused 
by infantile paralysis, but attempt 
to consider a child with such a 
handicap an important part of his 
community and capable of making 
a contribution to it. 


PEAK enrolment in elementary schools is expected in 1957, 
when the grades 1 to 8 rolls will number about 2614 million. 



















Children State Their Educational 


Philosophy 
Exsiz W. ADAMS 
In Educational Leadership 


“I would tell teachers to explain 
things well.” 

“They should let you do things for 
yourself,” 

“There should be an art period 
every day.” 

“There should be interesting things 
to play and work with.” 


7 HESE statements from _five- 
to twelve-year-olds reflect what 
children expect from schools. They 
came as a result of efforts to de- 
termine children’s ‘‘philosophy of 
education.” 

So that there would be no 
striving to say things the teacher 
might expect, classroom teachers 
were not present during discussions 
with children. An atmosphere of 
freedom and confidence was built 
by explaining that we wanted the 
ideas of children since they are the 
ones for whom the schools are 
planned. The questions asked were 
direct and short: “What makes this 
a good school?” “How would you 
plan a good school for girls and 
boys?” Every effort was made to 
show neither approval, disapproval, 
nor surprise when the answers bub- 
bled out. 

When children from first grade to 
sixth express over and over the 
same ideas, surely those ideas 
should be considered in evaluating 
the kind of education we are giving 
to these children, The basic needs 
and desires they reveal should point 
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the way in formulating a philosophy 
of education for the elementary 
school, 

The following psychological 
needs are clearly shown through 
the simple, often naive statements, 
quoted verbatim, which are made 
over and over again by children: 

Need for understanding, affec- 
tion, selfrespect-—The _ teachers 
should be nice. They should not be 
cross when they don’t have to be. 
I would tell teachers to explain 
things well. They should let you 
do things for yourself. The teacher 
should be interested in every child. 

Need for security—A_ school 
should have rules to help children. 
The teacher should make the chil- 
dren mind. The teacher should 
really teach you. I'd make the 
children be good. The way the 
children act makes a good school. 

Need for recognition of physica 
growth and development.—I'd have 
a bigger playground with more 
swings and slides. There should be 
more play periods. I'd let children 
use the gym after school. 

Desire for varied types of activity 
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for the whole child.—There should 
' be an auditorium where we could 
give plays. I'd have more picture 
shows. I'd take the children on 


| excursions. There should be an art 


period every day. Our teacher lets 
us have free work periods, and 
she talks and jokes with us. I’m 
glad we have music and sing to- 
gether. We have social studies and 
get to make nice things. 

Need for satisfaction in the de- 
sire for learning.—I'd have lots of 
books for the children to read. 
The teachers should bring things to 
show the children, I would have 
clay and art things and a work 
bench. I would have a school li- 
brary. There should be pictures for 
the children to look at. 

Need for participation in the 
group.—We try to make friends 
with new children. School should 
help us to be good sports. The 
teacher and the children should 
have meetings to talk things over. 
Children should learn to work and 
play together. 

Desire for proficiency in meeting 
situations demanding academic 
learning —You feel better when 
you know you have done your work 
well. I think the school should 
teach me the things I need to get 
a good job. I like the way the 
school teaches us to handle the 
problems we need to know about 
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when we get older. Hard work 
makes you learn more and know 
things. The children should read a 
lot of books, and write, and do 
work, 

Desire for order and beauty 
in surroundings —The building 
should be neat and clean. The 
children should help to keep it 
nice. The teachers should put dec- 
Orations up in the rooms. There 
should be grass and trees and 
flowers growing around the school. 

This “philosophy” of the chil- 
dren comes close to the best in 
modern educational philosophy. 
Many of their suggestions can be 
put into practice tomorrow morning. 

Teachers can try to be nice 
teachers: to like and understand 
each child; to explain things care- 
fully; to be patient when the 
explanation fails to go over; to 
take time out now and then for 
a talk and a little joke; to be both 
reasonable and consistent in de- 
mands made upon children. Teach- 
ers can vary the day’s program and 
work to make it more interesting. 
They can plan the unusual expe- 
rience which will highlight regular 
routine. The schoolroom can be 
made a happy place with pictures 
and growing things; and the chil- 
dren can help to keep it orderly 
and attractive. They are eager to 
learn, to respond, to grow. 


A suRVEY in Union Township, New Jersey, throws new 
light on the long-held view that children “hate” school. 
About 72 percent of the kids interviewed stated they really 
liked school; only 23 percent actively disliked it. 































What Do You Mean by Meaning in 
Arithmetic? 


J. T. JOHNSON 


In the Mathematics Teacher 


term “meaning in arith- 
metic” is somewhat beclouded. 
Some mean by this term that a 
process in arithmetic gets meaning 
when it is applied in some prac- 
tical situation; others mean the 
mature of the processes one per- 
forms in the theoretical field of 
arithmetic itself. Dr. Brownell has 
distinguished between these two 
and labeled them: meaning for and 
meaning of arithmetic, respectively. 

There seems to be still another 
meaning. It could be included under 
the meaning of arithmetic; but as 
it is rather inclusive, I shall divide 
meaning in arithmetic into three 
categories: structural meaning, func- 
tional meaning, and operational 
meaning. 


STRUCTURAL MEANING 


The structural meaning is the 
framework of arithmetic—the num- 
bers themselves and their logical 
independencies. The <'ementary 
school could and should place 
greater emphasis on this phase of 
meaning. Under the _ structural 
meaning would come the following: 

1. The meaning of the number 
symbols themselves. Most of the 
work in the first and second grade 
is concerned with the cardinal and 
ordinal meanings of the nine num- 
ber symbols, Here belongs also the 
meaning of odd and even numbers, 
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prime and composite numbers, and 
factors and prime factors of num 
bers, which are taught later. 

2. The meaning of place valu 
and its relation to the number sys- 
tem. The pupils should know the 
value of every figure in a number 
starting with a one-place number in 
the first grade and so on to seven- 
and eight- and ten-place numbers 
in the seventh and eighth grades. 

3. Number relations and thei 
meanings. The work covered in 
number relations can be illustrated 
by the following: 


ta. % 12 
o>.) * 12 
() 3 % ? 


Question (a) asks what number 
is related to 12 by the ratio of 1 to 
4; (6), what relation has 3 to 12; 
and (c), to what number is 3 te 
lated by the ratio of 1 to 4? 

If and when such relations ate 
well understood, not only will the 
three cases of percentage be under- 
stood but also many of the prind:- 
ples underlying problem solving. 

4. Concepts, generalizations, and 
principles in arithmetic. The get 
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MEANING IN 


' eralizations are such as: 3 and 2 


is the same as 2 and 3; if 5 + 2 
is 7, 7 — 2 is 5. Among the prin- 
ciples may be mentioned: When 
both terms of a fraction are multi- 
plied or divided by the same num- 
ber, the value of the fraction re- 
mains unchanged. 


FUNCTIONAL MEANING 


The functional meaning, or 
“what arithmetic is for,” has to do 
with the application of the various 
processes and consists in part of 
such discoveries as: to find the 
total of several items, we add; to 
find what remains after we with- 
draw certain amounts of money, we 
subtract. 

All the uses that are given for 
arithmetic give it meaning as well 


| as motivation, aud this functional 


meaning has to be taught. 
OPERATIONAL MEANING 


The operational meaning in arith- 
metic has to do with the under- 
standing of processes. It includes 
the well-known term rationalization. 
But besides rationalization this 
phase must include how the process 
is done. The why cannot be given 
before the how, because the step we 
are trying to tell the reason for 
must be known. 

For the process of carrying in 
addition, the how and why are 
usually given in the same presenta- 
tion, for this is a simple process; 
but the how precedes the why 
nevertheless. 

When teaching for the first time 
multiplication of fractions, for ex- 
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ample, the process is too difficult to 
rationalize at the time it is usually 
taught. But we must satisfy the 
child that the process he is taught 
is correct. Thus, if 1/, x 1/4 is to be 
taught, illustrate with the familiar 
circle that Y% of 4 is actually 4. 
Then let the pupil discover the rule. 
He is satisfied by the observation of 
the result, but he has not rational- 
ized multiplication of fractions. 

When the rationalization of a 
process is understood, the process is 
better appreciated. But since ra- 
tionalization of a process is not 
understood until the how of the 
ptocess is understood; and since 
the how is not understood on first 
presentation by all students; and 
since it takes a greater maturity of 
mind to understand the rationaliza- 
tion than to understand the how of 
a process—many teachers err in 
trying to rationalize every process 
on first presentation. Here a sin of 
commission leads to a later sin of 
omission in this way: having ra- 
tionalized the process when it is 
first taught, and no check having 
been made on the pupil’s under- 
standing of the rationalization, no 
further rationalization is made in 
later years. 

We need some research on how 
far pupils understand rationaliza- 
tions. While these tests are being 
made, a recommended procedure 
would be to teach the rationaliza- 
tion of a new process only in the 
simplest processes, and, of course, 
to those who ask for it. Rationali- 
zations of newer and higher orders 
can be brought in as the process is 
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reviewed in later grades. The re- 
view would then not be a rehash 
only, but a true review with the 
process seen in a new light. 


WHEN TO RATIONALIZE 


Processes in arithmetic have been 
rationalized, if at all, at the wrong 
time—before the maturity of the 
pupils could make it stick, or before 
the pupil knew the process being 
rationalized. I believe that the four 
fundamental processes with whole 
numbers can be rationalized by 
pupils by the end of the eighth 
gtade. I also believe (this should 
be tested by research) that common 
fractions and percentage cannot be 
fully rationalized until later in the 
high school. To summarize this 
question of rationalization: 

1, Every process in arithmetic 
should be rationalized. 

2. The how of any process should 
be fully understood before rationali- 
zation. 

3. The time at which rationaliza- 
tion should occur depends on the 
difficulty of the process and the 
maturity of the learner. 

4. The interval between the 
teaching the ow of a process and 
its why may vary from one-half 
minute to four years. 

5. It may be done at the first 
presentation in carrying in addition. 

6. Teaching the rationalization of 
a process before the how is fully 


THE School of Education at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., recently instituted a program by which advanced 
education students work as “intern” principals and su- 
perintendents in schools in Tompkins County, N. Y. 
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understood may confuse rather thay 
clarify the process. 
7, The length of the period 
between the teaching of the how 
and the why should be determined 
by research. 
8. The poor showing in arithme. 
tic by high-school and college stu. 
dents is due in large part to a lack 
of rationalization. 
9. There should be a place in the 
high-school course (preferably in 
the senior year) where all arithme. 
tic processes should be given a final 
review with full rationalization. 
10. All teachers of arithmetic 
should know how to rationalize 
fully all processes in arithmetic. 
11. The truth of any or all of 
the above ten statements may be 
disputed by educators. 


CONCLUSION 


While waiting for research to 
help us out in furnishing tests for 
rationalization, teachers can do more 
than is now done in teaching the 
structural meaning of arithmetic — 
place value, significant figures, ap 
proximate measurement. They can 
teach how to do processes better, to 
100 percent mastery on minimum 
essentials, They can do much with 
the functional meanings of arith 
metic by selecting an abundance of 
real and practical applied problems 
from actual situations in the world 
around us. 
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The World’s Large Universities 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


In the Journal of Higher Education 


O NLY about one-fifth of 1 
percent of the persons inhabiting 
the earth are engaged in the pur- 
suit of university studies. The per- 
centage varies greatly in different 
parts of the world, being highest 
in the United States, where college 
and university students constitute 
1.6 percent of the population. 

The density of the distribution 
varies greatly. Although there are 
probably more than 3000 institu- 
tions offering some _ instruction 
above the junior-college level, as 
few as some 65 institutions enroll 
more than one-fourth of the world 
total. In the United States there 
are probably 38 institutions enroll- 
ing nearly one-third of the national 
college total. In other countries 
there seem to be 27 institutions en- 
rolling more than one-fourth of the 
total for all lands other than the 
United States. 

The University of Paris, with 
48,998 students as of December 31, 
1947, is the largest institution of 
higher education—unless that dis- 
tinction be given to the University 
of California, which had at that 
time more than 50,000 students, 
though only 25,272 were enrolled 
On its principal campus at Berkeley. 
The only other close rival is New 
York University, with an enrolment 
of 45,125. 

In looking for other enrolments 
above 30,000, we find the Univer- 
sity of Bombay (42,336) and the 








M. M. Chambers is a staff member 
of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. He is Director of the AEC 
study, the Foreign Universities 
Project. Reported from the Journal 
of Higher Education, XIX (De- 
cember, 1948), 453-56. 
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University of Calcutta (36,507). 
However, these enrolments are ag- 
gtegates. Bombay has 75 affiliated 
colleges and Calcutta has 91. 

The University of London, a 
teaching institution and an examin- 
ing authority admitting students in 
other approved institutions to its 
examinations and to candidacy for 
its degrees, is in excess of 30,000 
if we combine the figures for its 
14,993 regular students and its 20,- 
000 ‘external students.” 

The following tabulation shows 
the enrolments of 20 other large 
institutions. It is believed that the 
only institution of appropriate size 
omitted may be the University of 
Berlin, concerning whose recent en- 
rolment no figures have been ob- 
tained. 


RN 62.2 Oe ny ly .... 29,916 
Prague (Charles University) .... 23,992 
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NINN 3 SC Sees Od ok 13,146 
Santo Tomas (Manila, P.I.) ...... 12,994 
(EERE Se eee ate Series 12,600 
Sn 11,934 
EEE Ra ie ie a Nee 11,766 
4 eS ee 11,147 
ae ed rh 10,438 
hich iu ciidicheivh snd 10,222 
RN 10,112 
No oa cas cane 10,074 
egy See ee 10,015 


Six of these universities are in 
Italy. The only institution above 
10,000 in Northern Europe is at 
Helsinki. The principal European 
capitals—Paris, Madrid, Prague, 
Vienna—each has at least one such 
institution, but in Poland the only 
university of that size is in Cracow 
rather than in Warsaw. In Latin 
America there are only four uni- 
versities above 10,000—Havana, 
Mexico City, Buenos Aires, and La 
Plata. Moscow, Leningrad, Pei- 
ping, Shanghai, and Canton have 
several small- or medium-sized in- 
stitutions, but no enormous univer- 
sity. Therefore, a tabulation of the 
enrolments of large universities 
falls short of indicating to what 
extent the world’s university popu- 
lation is concentrated in great cities. 

Moscow has 85 independent 
specialized institutes of university 
level. It is said that 25,000 new 
students were admitted in the au- 
tumn of 1948 and that the student 
aggregate is more than 120,000. 
Leningrad has its university and 
42 institutes. Kharkov and Kiev 


have 26 and 18 institutions of high- 
er education respectively, including 
a uMiversity in each. Even remote 
Tashkent has 14. 
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In the great cities of China and 
Japan, the number of institutions j 
not so great, but it is not uncommon 
for from six to a dozen or mor 








universities and colleges to flourish 
in the same city. 

In nearly all metropolitan centen 
of the world, higher education tend; | 
to show a multiplicity of compar. | 
tively small separate and specialized 
professional and technical schools, 
There is a tendency toward pulling 
many of these together into a uni- 
fied administrative organization, 
This facilitates the provision of 
good living and social conditions 
for students and makes possible, 
through a degree of centralization, 





economical and efficient use of the 
public money or private gifts de 
voted to higher learning. 

The classic university of the 
Middle Ages was a faculty of phi-| 
losophy surrounded by faculties of | 
theology, law, and medicine; the| 
modern university is roughly an 
elaboration of the same pattern— 
a core of liberal arts and sciences 
surrounded by a dozen or a score of 
professional and technical schools. 
Universities in the Soviet Unios, 
however, are limited to the arts and 
fundamental sciences. The only ex 
ceptions appear to be in the Balti 
republics, where the old universities 
retain their well-rooted schools of 
medicine and a few other profes 
sional departments. Elsewhere it 
the Soviet Union medicine is taught 
in separate six-year institutes; th 
same is true of dentistry, pharm 
cology, and veterinary medicine 
Likewise, separate institutes of lav, 
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economics, music, fine arts, educa- 
tion, agriculture, and myriad 
branches of technology, trade, and 
transport exist in great numbers. 
One reason for this is probably that 
in the collectivist state each branch 
of industry and each professional or 
technical pursuit is manged by a 
central governmental bureau, and 
each such bureau has had a large 
hand in the development of educa- 
tional institutions for its particular 
field. There is, however, an AIll- 
Union Bureau of Higher Education 
within the Ministry of Education, 
and it seems that this Bureau is 
growing in authority. It is not pos- 
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nition of the unity of higher educa- 
tion as a public function may extend 
to the local level and lead to the 
development of large cosmopolitan 
universities; but it is a possibility. 
The number of large universities 
is probably quite small in compari- 
son with what it will be a few dec- 
ades hence; and today’s picture is 
very lopsided, with more than half 
the large institutions, as well as 
more than half of the students, 
within the United States. Yet uni- 
versity attendance in the United 
States could profitably be doubled 
within a dozen years; in many other 
countries, more slowly perhaps, it 
could be multiplied manyfold. 
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Education for the Homeless 


ONE function of the UN which escapes the notice of most 
persons is that of educating homeless European children. 
According to the United States State Department Monthly 
Information Sheet, there are now 80,000 children of 40 
different languages and nationalities who have their edu- 
cational needs met by the International Refugee Organ- 
ization of the UN and various occupation authorities and 
voluntary agencies. 

Children who are covered by the program have been 
homeless for many years. As the IRO schools are in 
Italy, Austria, and Germany, many of the youngsters are 
being educated in cultural environments far different from 
those in which they grew up. 

Refugees are, in most cases, the teachers in IRO schools. 
There are now 11,000 teachers at work in the program who 
were displaced persons. 

Subject matter in the schools for stateless children ranges 
from opera singing to atomic physics. Courses are set up 
with the educational and cultural backgrounds of individ- 
ual students as well as the environment of their countries 
of ultimate destination in mind. Emphasis is on vocational 
training because of the requests for skilled workers that 
the IRO receives from countries which will take refugees. 














Radio and the Schools 


MAR JorIE J. MCGILVREY 


In the Journal of the AER 


JY DECIDED that the best way 
I could put to use my enthusiasm 
for all phases of radio was to 
teach it. A fine idea—but try and 
do it! About the only opportunities 
in this field are those you make 
yourself. 

The first step in finding an op- 
portunity is to locate a sympathetic 
administrator, I found one when 
I came to Mountain View. He 
showed me a disc recorder, a micro- 
phone, and a central sound system 
originating in his private office. He 
told me I could do anything I 
pleased with that equipment. He 
regretted it many times, I’m sure, 
because my students and I spent 
more time in his office than he did. 
This way we soon got more equip- 
ment. 

My job was to teach English to 
ninth-grade noncollege-preparatory 
students. The better students were 
selected for college preparatory or 
“English A”; I have what's left 
in “English B.” The “English B” 
students usually have one thing in 
common: They hate English. I 
told them that was all right with 
me; I didn’t want to teach it either. 
We got together on that basis. 

Our first assignment was to write 
a radio commercial and then give 
it to the class over a dead micro- 
phone. There was spelling and vo- 
cabulary study on radio terms. 

After this performance, the class 
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was ready for a radio interview, 
written by the students about them. 
selves. This took one week of 
composition, listening to broad. 
casts of interview programs, and 
rehearsal. Then we recorded the 
interview programs. 

Our third assignment was news 
We discussed news _broadcas! 
sources, operation of the wire serv: 
ices, and editing and rewriting; and 
we listened to newscasts on the ait. 
Students edited articles from news: 
papers and broadcast from the 
principal’s office to our classroom. 

The writing was graded fist 
Then for the microphone perform 
ance, we charged 50 cents for 
every “fluff” or reading mistake 
and gave the best grade to the 
cheapest program. 

Finally we produced dramatic 
shows. One class adapted a short 
story from a textbook; others used 
prepared scripts. We did an hour 
long assembly, each class using 4 
quarter-hour period and operating 


according to network procedutt. | 


The prestige gained by the “Eng: 
lish B” classes was significant. The 
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radio work received so much pub- 
licity and comment that the “A” 
students complained because it 
wasn't in their course of study. As 
a result, the ‘English A’ teacher 
and I switched classes for a three- 
week unit on radio. By this time, 
nobody hated English. 

Early in the school year I be- 
came aware of three problems, One 
was the lack of noon-hour activity. 
There was nothing for the students 
to do but wander through the halls 
throwing their lunch bags at each 
other. 

The second was how to promote 
our school newspaper, The Moun- 
tain Eagle. The third was my 
own; I wanted to teach more radio. 

So we started Radio Station 
WING, the Wing of the Eagle. 
We started the sale of Wing cards 
which entitled the students to par- 
ticipate in the radio activity and 


to receive the school paper each. 


week, 

We programmed Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday for a half hour 
during noon hour. The Monday 
program presented Wing Swing, 
popular records requested by a 
different school club each week 
and sometimes including an inter- 
view of club members. After a 
few weeks the students requested 
that we broadcast to the gym so 
they could dance. 

The Wednesday show was Be- 
tween the Wings, sometimes a play, 
more often live musical talent. The 
Friday program was Wing Ding, 
an audience participation show 
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complete with interviews, sports- 
cast, a quiz contest, and sponsor! 
No one was admitted without a 
Wing card. 

Sometimes I think this isn’t a 
very important part of radio, but 
then I remember what it is doing 
for the students: 

Margaret, now a senior in col- 
lege preparatory, started in one of 
my “B” classes and is chief script 
writer and promotion manager for 
WING. She expects to take radio 
and journalism in college next year. 

Tom, with a high IQ and for- 
merly no school activity, pores over 
diagrams and electrical manuals be- 
cause he is chief engineer. 

Milton had joined a gang steal- 
ing automobiles. He was caught 
and served a term in a juvenile 
home. When he came back to my 
English class, we were dramatizing 
our radio unit for a transcription 
to be used in demonstrations at 
the Stanford NBC Radio Institute. 
But who could handle selection of 
the music, cueing of the records, 
and operation of controls? Milton 
was the only one in the class with 
that ability. He took full charge 
of controls, and the whole produc- 
tion took its cues from him, Of 
course, his problems are not all 
solved; but we know that for one 
afternoon he enjoyed the thrill 
that comes from accomplishment 
of a worthwhile activity. 

For Margaret, Tom, Milton, and 
many others—no matter what sub- 
ject they give me to teach—it will 
turn out to be radio. 










= With Education in Washington *= 


EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


The “New Look."—In 1838, so 
that story goes, Henry Barnard 
came to Washington in search of 
national statistics on schools, He 
found none. For nearly thirty 
years he led a movement for a 
federal fact-finding agency. Finally, 
in 1867, what is now known as the 
U. S. Office of Education was 
created. 

Over the years, the chief stock- 
in-trade of ten U. S. Commissioners 
of Education has been statistics. 

Now comes the eleventh U. S. 
Commissioner-designate, Mr. Earl 
James McGrath, with this first 
statement on policy: 

“I am not a collector of statis- 
tics. I want some facts for think- 
ing but I want to work beyond 
facts. I have had a feeling that 
the U. S. Office of Education 
lagged behind educational develop- 
ments instead of getting ahead of 
the procession and leading it.” 

The new Commissioner con- 
firmed by the Senate on March 5 
and was inducted into office on 
March 18 with the oath being ad- 
ministered by Associate Justice 
Wiley Rutledge of the Supreme 
Court before a group of notables. 

Mr. McGrath is not afraid that 
the Office of Education will be 
“swallowed up” by the Federal 
Security Agency. He is not in 
sympathy with those who want an 
independent national board of edu- 
cation. He is in favor of federal 
aid-to-education without federal 





control, and is especially interested 
in improving “the understanding 
of Americans concerning interna. 
tional problems.” 

It may well be that Mr. McGrath 
is the first of the “new Commis. 
sioners’”” — men who will be less 
concerned with compiling statistics 
of what happened in the past and 
more with helping to decide what 
should happen in the future. Mr, 
McGrath’s hobby may give a clue 
to his character. He is a licensed 
pilot who frequently rents an ait- 





plane to fly to educational meetings, 
“Flying relaxes me more than any- 
thing else,” he says. 


Still coming.—The Census Bu- 
reau has taken another look into 
the future and still sees the same! 
picture. More children are coming| 
to take up all the school seats we 
now have or could possibly build 
between now and 1960. 

The Census Bureau finds that 
for every three eighth-grade seats 
needed now, five will be needed in 
1960. The facilities available in 
1947 for every two students in 
fourth-year high-school classes will 
have to be expanded to accommo- 
date three students by 1960. 

Peak enrolment in elementary 
schools, the Census Bureau says, is 





expected in 1957, when the number 
enrolled in grades 1 through 8 will 
reach about 261/, million, exceed: | 
ing the 1947 enrolment by 46 per 
cent. High-school enrolment is ¢ 
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pected to decline slightly until 
1951 and then to increase rapidly, 
reaching over 8 million by 1960. 
The 1960 high-school enrolment 
will be greater than the 1947 en- 
rolment by 29 percent. 

What migration between neigh- 
borhoods, counties, and states will 
do to enrolment of individual 
schools is something the Census 
Bureau cannot foresee, The Bu- 
reau warns: migration is frequently 
a more potent force in swelling or 
emptying school systems than is 
the birth rate. 


Russia Sees School Newspapers. 
—One of the most eagerly sought 
journals in Russia, report those 
who have been in that country, is 
Amerika, a Russian-language 
monthly, illustrated with color 
photographs. Through its pages 
the American State Department, 
which writes and prints the publi- 
cation, tries to paint the rosy side 
of American life. Now and then 
the State Department slips in a 
piece about American school life. 

In the latest issue, Amerika car- 
ries a piece entitled, “Schools Go 
To Press.” It is the story of Amer- 
ican high-school and college news- 
papers and magazines and how they 
are written and published by their 
young enthusiasts. 

The article traces student journal- 
ism to 1777 when the William 
Penn Charter School in Philadel- 
phia began publishing its ‘Student 
Gazette.” Today, the article tells 
Russian readers, 30,000 school 
newspapers and magazines are pub- 
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lished. Theme of the article is 
that school journalism trains pu- 
pils not only for possible future 
vocations but for richer living after 
graduation. 

To illustrate the article, the 
State Department called on schools 
from Hood River, Ore.; Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; York, Pa.; and the 
Universities of North Carolina, 
California, and Iowa to supply ac- 
tion photographs. 


Change in Emphasis—When 
the Hoover Commission studied 
the federal government’s handling 
of its two million employees, it 
found many areas which called for 
improvement—pay scales, service 
ratings, recruiting, and overstaff- 
ing. 

But one member of the Commis- 
sion, who is also an educator, says 
that what personnel management, 
in government and out, needs is 
simply a new approach to the prob- 
lem. 

“We must have more concern 
with people than with procedures,” 
says James K. Pollock, a University 
of Michigan professor. “Modern 
management must give more atten- 
tion to motivation, incentives, and 
morale, than to the refinements of 
written examinations, pay plans, 
and service ratings. In short, the 
modern approach to personnel im- 
plies less preoccupation with paper- 
processing techniques and more 
concern with results measured in 
terms of the quality, morale, and 
performance of personnel.” 

It is Mr. Pollock’s idea that 
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each employee must be made to 
feel that he belongs in the organi- 
zation, that he is creatively taking 
part in its activities and that he is 
contributing to its total effort. 
Much of the ritual which now 
passes for science of personnel ad- 
Ministration must be abandoned. 
Petty paper processes which annoy 
the individual employee must give 
way within each bureau, school 
system, and institution to an esprit 
de corps and a mission for service. 


Out of the Cellar—When does 
a Congressman cease to be a repre- 
sentative of all the people in his 
district and become lobbyist? That 
is a question many NEA officials 
are asking as they watch (in si- 
lence) Mr. Gwinn (R-N. Y.) fight 
federal aid-to-education. 

Last month stacks upon stacks 
of speeches by Mr. Gwinn attack- 
ing federal aid-to-education were 
piled high in the basement corri- 
dors of the old House Office Build- 
ings. It was Mr. Gwinn’s plan to 
mail these under the franking priv- 
ilege. Some reporters thought at 
least a million copies of the 
speeches (which attack also rent 
control and public housing) were 
ready for the mails. 

The office of Rep. Gwinn denied 
that any large-scale mailing cam- 
paign was under way. 

“Every Congressman mails re- 
prints of his speeches,” Mr. 
Gwinn’s aides said. They pointed 
out that the material was not 
printed at Government expense, To 
which the firebrand ClO News 
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replied, “No, money for printing 
the speeches was contributed by the 
Apartment House Owners Associa- 
tion and the Committee for Consti- 
tutional Government, two regis. 
tered lobby groups!” 


Inactive Exchange Act.—There 
is an Information and Educational 
Exchange Act on the books but 
there’s hardly a throb of life in it 
Reason: lack of money. 

In a report to Congress, educa- 
tors (not associated with govern 
ment) who advise the State De. 
partment on this Act, complain 
about the sad state of affairs, “The 





Act is now a year old,” the ad- 
visOry commission said, “‘but very 
little has happened.’ Some techni-| 
cal and scientific research is under 
way with Latin American countries, 
about 200 Latin American educa-| 
tors and scientists have been ex-| 
changed, and we sponsor several 
libraries and culturals centers in 
the American republics — but these 
activities had been going on before 
the passage of the Act. Up to now 
Congress has provided no money 
to begin new projects. So far as 
the world outside Latin Ameria 
is concerned, the Information and 
Educational Exchange Act does not 
even exist. 

“The authorization of a world 
wide educational exchange prografl 
must be made meaningful,” the 
commission said. ‘Adequate funds 
should be provided to enable the 
Department of State to discharge 
its responsibilities for educational 
exchange... .” 
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Educational News 


CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

The new Winnetka, Ill, superin- 
tendent of schools will be William M. 
Alexander, assistant superintendent in 
the Battle Creek, Mich., schools. 

Named superintendent of the Grand 
Rapids, Mich., schools was Benjamin 
J. Buikema, assistant superintendent. 
He succeeds Arthur W. Krause, re- 
signed, who will become superintend- 
ent emeritus. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 

Miss Edna Dean Baker, president of 
the National College of Education, 
Evanston, Ill., will retire on Septem- 
ber 1 after 28 years as president. She 
will be named president emeritus at 
that time. Her successor will be K. 
Richard Johnson, Augustana College, 
Rock Island, Ill. 

The new president of Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio, will be 
Clarence C. Stoughton, succeeding 
Rev. Rees Edgar Tulloss who is re- 


| tiring after 29 years of service at Wit- 


tenberg. 

Succeeding Louis C. Wright as 
president of Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio, is Rev. John L. Knight, 
chancellor of Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Lincoln. 


Edgar G. Johnston, associate pro- 
fessor of secondary education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, has been 
appointed professor of education at 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 


Newly appointed as professor of 
education at the University of Denver, 
Denver, Colo., is Roy I. Johnson, 
former director of curricula and pub- 
tan Stephens College, Columbia, 

0. 


Newly appointed as professor of 
education and child psychology at 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
is Robert R. Sears, director of the 
Child Welfare Research Clinic, the 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


OTHER CHANGES: 

Howard J. Savage, secretary-treasurer 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, has re- 
signed those positions to devote full 
time to historical studies in the divi- 
sion of educational enquiry of the 
Foundation. The new secretary is 
Robert M. Lester, secretary of the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, and 
the treasurer is C. Herbert Lee, treas- 
urer of the Corporation. 

Selected for the 1949 American Edu- 
cation Award of the Associated Ex- 
hibitors of the three regional confer- 
ences of the American Association of 
School Administrators was Mrs. Pearl 
A. Wanamaker, Washington state su- 
perintendent of public instruction. 

Named as special consultant on re- 
construction to the New York office 
of Unesco was Carleton E. Washburne, 
former U. S. chief information officer 
for Northern Italy and, previously, 
superintendent of the Winnetka, III., 
schools. 

Appointment of W. Earl Armstrong 
as associate chief for teacher education 
in the division of higher education of 
the U. S. Office of Education was an- 
nounced recently. 

Harold G. Thompson retired re- 
cently as director of the division of 
examinations and testing in the New 
York State Education Department. 


RECENT DEATHS: 
James R. Angell, president emeritus 
of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
George H. Baldwin, assistant di- 
rector of education and director of 
vocational education, Rhode Island 
State Department of Education. 
Chauncey C. Lively, head of the 
department of education and psy- 
chology, Waynesburg, Pa., College. 
Franklin T. Baker, professor emeri- 
tus of English, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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Edward O. Sisson, professor -emeri- 
tus of philosophy, Reed College, Port- 
land, Ore. 


Video for Youngsters 
PREHIGH-SCHOOL children will 
soon have television programs es- 
pecially produced for their age 
group, according to a note in the 
Service Bulletin of the Federal 
Radio Education Committee. An- 
nounced by the NEA, boards of 
education of New York City, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., 
and the National Broadcasting 
Company, the television project is 
intended for the out-of-school 
hours, and early programs will be 
concerned with drama, geography 
and history, government, science, 
and folk music. Stations will carry 
the shows as the NBC television 
network expands across country. 


Illustrated Survey 

THE Department of Agriculture's 
Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations has recently released an 
extensive illustrated survey of the 
geography of agriculture in Europe 
and the Near East. The volume 
has 74 pages, 63 illustrations (15 
of them maps in color), and is en- 
titled ‘‘Agricultural Geography of 
Europe and the Near East.” Copies 
may be obtained for $1.00 from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


USOE Publications 

THE U. S. Office of Education 
has a pamphlet (No. 105) on or- 
ganization of elementary schools. 
Based on reports from educators 
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in 52 communities, the pamphle 
is entitled 14 Questions on Elemer, 
tary School Education. Price, fron 
the Superintendent of Document 
Washington 25, D. C., is 10¢, 


Another Office of Educatio; 
pamphlet takes up the problem oj 
educating crippled children js 
school. The author of this pam 
phlet, Crippled Children in Schoo 
is Romaine P. Mackie, Specialig 
for Schools for the Physicall 
Handicapped, Elementary Edua. 
tion Division of the USOE. Th 
price of this booklet is 15c, from 
the source cited in the paragraph 
above. 

Two publications of interest to 
guidance personnel are Post-Grai: 
uate Education in the High School; 
1947-48, and Intellectual Abilitie: 
in the Adolescent Period, (portion 
of the latter were abstracted in 
your March EpucaTion Dicest),| 
Price on these two is 10c and 15) 
respectively, also from the Super-| 
intendent of Documents, 











No Half Loaf 

THE Conference of Presidents of 
Negro Land-Grant Colleges has io- 
dicated its unwillingness to go « 
long with the plan, favored by the 
Regional Council for Education, 
for improving the status of grad: 
uate and professional education in 
the South in a continuing frame 
work of segregation in educationl 
facilities for whites and Negros. | 

The Conference announced thit 
in its opinion it would be a “dis 
tinct disservice to higher education 
in the South,” to accept segregt 
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tion. Pointing out that segregation 
is both unconstitutional and un- 
necessary, the Conference declared 
that Negro educators will not 
“stultify themselves by cooperating 
on a level which is so far removed 
from policy-making as to be futile, 
so far as affecting policy is con- 
cerned.” Southern governors, who 
met in conjunction with the Re- 
gional Council, have taken the un- 
statesmanlike position of conclud- 
ing that nothing can be done about 
segregation in higher education, 
and to join the program would be 
to admit that such was the case, the 
land-grant college officials declare. 


International Congress 

THE San Jose de Calasanz In- 
stitute will convoke an internation- 
al congress of pedagogy in San- 
tander, Spain, this July. Sections 
of the Congress will consider the 
following topics: Philosophical 
and Theological Foundations of 
Education; Historical Evolution of 
Education in Modern Times; Train- 
ing of Teachers; Psychology of the 
Pupil, and Popular Education. For 
information, write to Secretaria del 
Congreso Internacional de Pedagog- 
ia, Instituto ‘San Jose de Cal- 
asanz”, Serrano, 123 Madrid (Es- 


pana), 
Add Alphabetical Agencies 


You may now send educational 
materials to Japan and Korea, 
through LARA (Licensed Agencies 
for Relief in Asia), and to Ger- 
many through CRALOG (Council 
of Relief Agencies Licensed to Op- 


erate in Germany). The former 
is the major coordinating agency 
for American relief efforts in 
Japan, Korea, Okinawa, and other 
Pacific areas under U. S. Army oc- 
cupation. The address of this or- 
ganization as well as that of 
CRALOG is 122 East 22d Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


USSR in Print 

A PAMPHLET, Learning About 
the Soviet Union, has been issued 
by the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship to pro- 
vide a working bibliography of 
materials about Russia for adults 
and children. 

In two sections, the pamphlet 
first lists material available in Eng- 
lish for children in the field of fic- 
tion, science, biography, folk and 
fairy tales, and factual material 
about the land and peoples of the 
USSR. The second section contains 
bibliographies, syllabi, visual aids, 
and sources of additional informa- 
tion for teachers and students. The 
20-page pamphlet can be obtained 
for 10c by writing to the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, 114 East 32d Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Summer School in the U. K. 
ARRANGEMENTS have been made 
by universities in Great Britain to 
accommodate about 780 students 
from the United States in summer 
sessions this year. Courses are in- 
tended primarily for graduates and 
teachers, but some high-ranking un- 
dergraduates will be accepted. The 
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universities, all approved for GI May 12-14, American Industria 
Bill training by the Veterans Ad- Arts Association, St. Louis, Mo, 





ministration, are: Bristol, Liver- May 15-18, National Confer. 
pool, Birmingham, Edinburgh, ence on Citizenship, New York| The 
London, Nottingham, Oxford, City. tio 
Southampton, Manchester, and June 12-14, New England Con} Le 
Sheffield. For information, write ference on Rural Life and Educa} Pr 
to the Institute of International tion, Montpelier, Vt. pp 
Education at'2 West 45th Street, June 16-18, South Atlantic) Thi 
New York, N. Y. Conference on Rural Life an¢|¥hich 
Education, Charlottesville, Va, yh - 
DATES OF THE MONTH: June 19-July 8, National Train. ao 
April 4-7, National Conference ing Laboratory in Group Devellof w 
on Higher Education, Chicago, opment, Bethel, Me. creasil 
Ill. June 20-22, National Conferjte | 
April 8-9, Regional Conference, ence of Student Councils, Cincin- bn 
NEA Department of Classroom nati, Ohio. obi 
Teachers, Chicago, IIl. June 29-July 2, Conference on} Thi 


April 18-21, American College In-Service Growth of Teachers\ origin 
Personnel Association, Chicago, NEA Commission on Teacher Ed) aad ct 
lll. ucation and Professional Stand] 

April 18-21, National Associa- ards, Durham, N. H. | | 
tion of Deans of Women, Chi- July 3-8, National Education)T)e | 
cago, Ill. Association Meeting and Assembly} y, 

April 19-22, American Associa- Boston, Mass. Jot 
tion of Health, Physical Educa- July-3-8, NEA Department off mil 
tion, and Recreation, Boston, Classroom Teachers, Boston} The 
Mass. Mass. a disc 


April 21-23, Regional Confer- July 3-8, NEA Department of — 
ence, NEA Department of Ele- Elementary School Principals}, 
mentary School Principals, At- Boston, Mass. devote 
lanta, Ga. July 3-8, Council of Admini- four t 

April 27-30, Rocky Mountain  strative Women in Education, es 
Conference on Rural Life and Ed- Boston, Mass. poe 
ucation, Albuquerque, N. M. July 4-5, United Business Edv},,,., 


April 29-30, Regional Confer- cation Association, Boston, Mass.|shop 
ence, NEA Department of Class- July 5, NEA Department of/detail. 
room Teachers, Wilmington, Del. Kindergarten-Primary Education —_ 
Boston, Mass. ep 

July 11-22, Conference on Bl penera 

May 9-11, American Associa- ementary Education, NEA Dé) teacher 
tion for Adult Education, Colum- partment’ of Elementary Schodl} belpfu 
bus, Ohio. Principals, Boston, Mass. pts pr 





DATES OF THE COMING MONTH: 
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== New Books 


The Teacher and School Organiza- 
tion. Leo M. Chamberlain and 
Leslie W. Kindred. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. 681 
pp. $5.00. 


This is the second edition of a work 
which was published first in 1936. It 
is intended as an outline of the com- 
plex school organization into which 
teachers must fit and in the operation 
of which they are being given in- 
creasingly more voice. It is aimed at 
the teachers college student who 
wishes to prepare to perform a worth- 
while function in elementary- or 
secondary-school teaching. 
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This edition is an expansion of the 
original. New topics have been added, 


‘and cognizance has been taken, in the 
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The Industrial Arts Program. Louis 
V. Newkirk and William H. 
Johnson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1948. 357 pp. $5.00. 
The first chapter of this book contains 

a discussion of industrial arts in general 

education while the remaining chapters 

deal with the operating program at vari- 
ous grade levels. A chapter each is 
devoted to grades one to three, grades 
four to six, grades seven and eight, 
junior high school, and senior high 
school. At each level objectives are 
discussed, teaching techniques are given, 
types of projects are illustrated, and 
shop layouts are presented in some 

detail. Questions and problems and a 

bibliography accompany each section. 

Numerous photographs and drawings 

serve to illustrate the text. Teachers, 

general school administrators, and 

teacher-trainers will find this book a 

helpful presentation of the industrial- 





| arts program. 
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Helping Handicapped Children in 
School, Edward W. Dolch. 
Champaign, Ill.: The Garrard 
Press, 1948. 349 pp. $3.50. 
Because of the challenge which the 

American ideal of education for all 
presents, the author declares in his 
Preface, we have all worked hard to 
overcome what barriers we have en- 
countered. The last big barrier is that 
of handicap, whether physical, mental, 
or emotional, he says, and now we are 
working on that. 

The book takes up the various types 
of handicapped (it is estimated that 
nearly 20 percent of all children are in 
some way handicapped) we are likely 
to meet in educational work. Special 
problems, such as those children with 
hearing, sight, speech, etc., defects are 
considered. There is a chapter devoted 
to the gifted child as a special type of 
handicapped person. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 


Word Clues. Amsel Greene. Evanston, 
Ill.: Row, Peterson, and Co., 1949. 
123 pp. $2.00. A paperbound text- 
workbook for a one-semester late 
high-school or early college course in 
word study and vocabulary building. 
Note. A guide to Word Clues is 
available free with purchase of the 
book, costs $.50 separately. 


Elements of Biology. William M. Small- 
wood, et al. Boston, Mass.: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1948. 691 pp. (plus 27 pp. 
index). This new textbook is for 
high-school use. 


Steps to Language Power. Ethel G. 
Ward, et al. New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1949, 382 pp. $2.40. A ninth- 
grade course book for improving 
communication through good sentence 
use. 
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Read and Comprehend. Pearl E. Knight 
and Arthur E. Traxler. Boston, Mass.: 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1949. 312 pp. 
$2.20. This is a revised edition of a 
high-school reading improvement 
text. 


American High School Biology. Char- 
lotte E. Grant, e¢ al. New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1948. 888 pp. 
$3.28. Utilizes the approach of re- 
lating principles of biology to life 
experiences of the student. 


Geography of the World. Leonard O. 
Packard, et al. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1948. 484 pp. $4.00. A 
large, profusely illustrated high- 
school text. 


Costume and You. Carolyn G. Bradley 
and F. Meredith Dietz. Scranton, Pa.: 
International Textbook Co., 1948. 
145 pp. Costume design and person- 
ality development for high school. 
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Exploring Biology. Ella T. Smith. N 
York: Harcourt, Brace and 
1949. 607 pp. $3.28. The third 
tion of this high-school text. Th 
Workbook to accompany Explori 
Biology has 154 pages of tests, 
ercises, etc., costs $1.20. 


Arithmetic Teaching Techniques. Bog 
of Education, Chicago, IIl., 1949, 34 
pp. This is an “in-service study whid 
not only makes a worthy contributiog 
to instructional methodology but it 
reveals the unlimite’ ~ ssibilities of 
pooling a school system s professional 
resources,” according to Herold C 
Hunt, Chicago’s General Superintend- 
ent of Schools. 


The Record of Mankind. A. Wesl 
Roehm, e¢ al. Boston, Mass.: D. ¢ 
Heath and Co., 1949. 743 pp. $3.60) 
A text for a secondary-school cours¢ 
in world history. 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN A 
DEMOCRACY 


Revised edition 


By Chas. A. Prosser and Thos. H. Quigley 


American economic, social, and educational philosophy translated 
into practical educational organization and administration. 


Price $6.50 


American Technical Society 
Drexel Avenue at 58th St. Dept. W Chicago 37, Illinois 
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